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PREFACE 

In this little record of an East Anglian 
pilgrimage I have endeavoured to make the 
reader share my love and enthusiasm for a 
country of many charms, traditions, and 
associations. 

My chief acknowledgment is to those 
humble Suffolk and Norfolk folk in whose 
cottages I spent so many fascinating hours 
listening to their legends and delightful folk- 
lore stories. 

I have laid under contribution The Suffolk 
Garland, compiled by John Clyde, jun. 

From this charming book I have taken 
much in its entirety, for it is sufficiently old 
to be new. 

The Letters and Poems of Bernard Barton 
I have found useful, also Lavengro and other 
Borrow books. 

Mr. William F. Jarrold gave me much 
useful information and many photographs. 

The FitzGerald photos are by Mr. F. 
Welton, of Woodbridge. My thanks are 
also due to John Loder, Esq., J. P., and 
Arthur Hay ward, Esq., both of Woodbridge, 
for much information about Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. 
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CHAPTER I 

It is spring— spring in Fleet Street, with 
never a bit of green or the song of a bird ; 
only the sunshine, the cooing of a pigeon, 
and a feehng of lassitude tells me that 
spring has come. But the wind 's from the 
eastward ; before it reached me most of its 
bracing qualities have been absorbed, but 
it whispers to me of the land from whence 
it comes, and I know that spring in East 
Anglia is a very different thing to spring in 
Fleet Street. 

Like that immortal East Anglian, Edward 
FitzGerald, I have dreamed and moped 
through the winter, when almost suddenly 
the increased warmth of the sun reminds me 
that spring is here. Like the dormouse, 
which I know is just opening his bright 
little eyes after hibernating during the winter, 
I look out on a world new-green, and its 
melody and its colours prove too much for 
me. So with FitzGerald— 

" I jump up like mad, 

Break the old pipe in twain, 
And away to the meadows, 
The meadows again." 
II 
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Only with me it is a pen that I break, and, 
for a time, my connection with Fleet Street ; 
and I will not again look up its dingy courts 
or listen to its vibrating machinery until the 
departure of the swallows from the land to 
which I go tells me that the summer is ended 
and that winter approaches. 

I am going to the land of my forefathers, 
the country that held and charmed me in my 
youth, and the land that ever calls me, as 
the magnetism of the frozen North draws 
the mariner who has once explored its icy 
fastnesses . 

I am going to " beat the bounds '' of East 
Anglia, and at the very start am confronted 
with a difficulty, for nobody knows where 
East Anglia starts or where it ends. If 
I accept the broad definition of the four 
counties — Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridgeshire — I have to include a part 
of London, and I refuse to accept Stratford 
and Bethnal Green as East Anglia. Then 
I have to include parts of Lincolnshire, which 
are just as much East Anglia as the London 
part of Essex is not. I want to avoid the 
danger of too wide a definition, and at the 
same time I do not wish to deprive any 
one born within the charmed circle of the 
honour of calling himself an East Anglian. 
The country lying between the river Stour 
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and the Wash is probably as wide an area 
as I can hope to cover in the course of 
my itineracy, the more so because I want to 
leave the bounds and wander just as I feel 
disposed along the byways. 

I am going to visit the homes of famous 
literati, to stand by the side of many a ruined 
shrine, to look upon castles still great and 
making as glorious a fight against the 
ravages of time as they did a thousand years 
ago against invading armies. I shall dream 
dreams, and certain I am that I shall see 
visions, for the land is haunted. On the 
Isle of Ely I shall encounter the wraith of 
Hereward the Wake ; I shall see him after 
the treacherous monks of Ely had betrayed 
him, carving his way through the Norman 
ranks, slaymg with his own mighty hand 
" above one hundred Normans." I shall 
wade knee-deep through seas of purple 
heather and I shall listen to the whirring 
notes of the night-jar and the warbling of 
the sweet-throated nightingale and see the 
heath illumined by a thousand glow-worms. 
But above all I shall sit in the sand-floored 
parlours of many a wayside inn and in the 
humble cottages of the East Anglian fisher- 
man or labourer, and listen with delight to 
the strange stories and legends that the 
inmates will tell me. I shall gaze with 
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respect — almost reverence — upon some of the 
" charms " that I know they will show to 
me when I shall have gained their confi- 
dence and dispelled the diffidence that has 
been engendered by ridicule. I will not 
even tell them that their " charms " are a 
survival of paganism, nor will I hint that 
there is a doubt as to their efficacy ; at 
least these " charms " exercise a faith that 
can only be beneficial. 

So with no concern as to where my 
wanderings may take me, I am about to 
set out on a pilgrimage which I know will 
be full of delights. I shall look for the 
beautiful in nature; like St. Francis of 
Assisi, I will make friends with the birds 
and animals ; I shall discover rare blossoms 
in the floral wealth of Marshland ; I will 
muse over the great in history at Fram- 
lingham, Walsingham, and Bungay ; I will 
chat with the few remaining friends of 
Edward FitzGerald at Woodbridge and 
Boulge, and talk about Crabbe with the 
folk of his own quaint little Aldeburgh ; 
I will ferret out some of Borrow's gipsies, 
if there are any left in the land ; but if 
I have a mission in my pilgrimage it is to 
listen to the tales of East Anglian peasants. 
It is a land of superstition even now, as it 
ever has been. In sixteen years 109 witches 
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were hanged in England, and no less than 
sixty of these perished in the county of 
Suffolk. 

It is a delightful morning when the sun 
shining through the window awakens me on 
the morning that I am to start on my 
sojourn. I sprmg out of bed and look out, 
up first ; there the sky is blue and the sun 
is catching the turrets of Woodbridge build- 
ings in a " noose of light." Then I look 
down, down into the inn yard, the same 
yard where FitzGerald had so often lounged, 
for the inn at which I have slept is the 
Bull Inn at Woodbridge, and the yard into 
which I peer is the selfsame yard across 
which the landlord took Tennyson and his 
son Hallam to show them some horses, and 
was chagrined at the ignorance displayed 
by his distinguished guest regarding the 
animals. 

" You ought to consider your house 
honoured by such a guest," said FitzGerald 
a few days after Tennyson and his son had 
departed. " He is the Poet Laureate ! " 

" Dissay ! " exclaimed mine host ; " but 
'e didn't fare to know much about bosses ! " 

In the yard is an ostler — Sam Weller to 
the life ; and he is grooming a horse, a 
straw in his mouth, which, however, does 
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not prevent him hissing hke a steam-engine, 
as his kind always does when attending to 
horses. 

Whilst my breakfast is being prepared I 
stand at the hotel door and look across the 
square to an unpretentious and certainly 
inartistic house, bearing a tablet with the 
letters " E.F.G.," and I know that this 
is the house in which FitzGerald spent 
thirteen years of his life, renting a couple 
of rooms on the first floor. Here it was 
that many of his best works were 
written, among them doubtless the immortal 
Rubdiydt. 

After breakfast I am tempted to at once 
mount my cycle and get out into the lovely 
country around Woodbridge ; but I re- 
member that in this charmingly old town 
is much that I ought to see, so I decide to 
stay for some hours and, if possible, to chat 
with some of the folk who knew Edward 
FitzGerald and that friend of Lamb's the 
Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, who lived 
most of his life here. 

I remember that one of FitzGerald's " boy 
readers " (boys whom he employed to read 
to him when his eyesight failed) lives in 
Church Street, so I go to his house and 
find him in and disposed to chat. 

" Yes," he said in reply to my query, " I 
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remember my old master very well ; he was 
exceedingly kind to me, though not particu- 
larly demonstrative." 

I remember that FitzGerald had a nick- 
name for almost every one and everything. 
" Oh yes, he called me the ' Blunderer,' 
because I used to stumble so much over the 
long words. ' Go on ! Go on ! ' he would 
cry ; ' blunder through ! ' " 

He (the boy) would arrive about seven 
o'clock and stay, perhaps, until half-past 
eight. FitzGerald would sit back in his 
chair, and would sometimes listen attentively 
and at other times impatiently. He was 
usually attired in dressing-gown and slippers, 
and would every now and then take a pinch 
of snuff from a gorgeously coloured snuff- 
box, which he held in his hand all the time. 
When in his optimistic moods he would sit 
back in his chair and laugh uproariously ; 
when — as so often — grim pessimism held him, 
a " dry " paragraph or tedious chapter would 
elicit a ' Pass that damned rot ! " or " What 
are you reading that for? " or, in the event 
of the text savouring of religious cant, 
•' Read that to my silly brother." ' 

Sometimes, to the " blunderer's " delight, 

I A reference to Edward FitzGerald's brother, John : 
he was everlastingly preaching, eccentric almost to the 
point of madness. 

2 
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the order of the evening would be varied 
by a game of cards. 

One evening whilst sitting on either side 
of the fireplace, engaged in a game of 
cribbage, a mouse mounted the table and 
timorously watched the play. FitzGerald 
held his fingers up to his mouth to signify 
silence, and would on no account have it 
frightened away. It came again the next 
evening and so on for several successive 
nights, becoming so tame as to feed off 
crumbs of cake from FitzGerald's hand. 
Once the little creature brought a relative, 
as FitzGerald humorously said, " to make 
up a four," and the translator of the 
matchless Rubdtydt was as happy as a 
sandboy. 

I chat for a couple of hours with this 
" boy reader," now, of course, a man, and 
he gives me a very intimate picture of Fitz- 
Gerald as he was in the later years of his 
life. He tells me much that is recorded in 
the biographies and much that is new. After 
being " reader " to FitzGerald for some con- 
siderable time he obtained a situation in 
London. One day whilst at work in the 
London shop he saw a form that he recog- 
nized passing the window, a man with a 
somewhat melancholy but proud face and 
a forehead of noble proportions, a man 
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carelessly dressed and with hat at a 
" drunk " angle. 

" It's my old master, Mr. FitzGerald of 
Woodbridge," he said to his fellow-workman, 
and he ran out of the shop to speak to him. 

" Who are you? " asked FitzGerald some- 
what severely, as was his custom when 
addressed by strangers. 

" Please, sir, the Blunderer ! " 

FitzGerald's eyes brightened ; he made 
inquiries as to how he fared in the business, 
and then, thinking it might do the lad a 
good turn, he went into the shop and spent 
about five pounds on articles for which he 
had no earthly use. 

The sun is high in the heavens when I 
take my leave of Mr. Arthur Hayward, this 
" boy reader " who was so closely associated 
with FitzGerald ; and as I want to visit the 
adjacent haunts of the poet and his illustrious 
friends, I keep my gaze fixed on the ground 
in front of my bicycle, lest the charm of those 
ancient Woodbridge streets should tempt me 
to tarry. I wend my way through a wind- 
ing lane into the open country, a land as fair 
as any painted by the finger of God. Here 
nature is in a wanton mood, extravagant 
to the point of prodigality. Look at this 
park-like meadow in front of that white 
Jacobean building : some Cyclopean goddess 
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in playful mood must have dropped those 
thousands of golden cowslips from her lap. 

This is Bredfield, and the mansion at the 
back of the flower-bespangled meadow is 
Bredfield White House, wherein Edward 
FitzGerald was born. 

I went through the lodge gates, and per- 
mission was given me to wander where I 
would ; evidently the lady of the lodge saw 
my eyes wistfully turning to that sweet- 
smelling meadow, for she suggested that I 
might like to gather some cowslips. My 
inclination, however, is to lie at full length 
under a huge chestnut-tree in the meadow 
and to drink in the pure air, which is 
delicately perfumed with the subtle odours 
of the cowslips. What a mosaic that 
meadow was ! The colour -scheme was de- 
termined by the cowslips and relieved by 
ox-eye daisies, with their pure white petals 
and yellow centres ; here and there was a 
patch of purple sorrel and grasses of every 
known variety, the well-known " Cat's-tail " 
and crested " Dog's-tail " grass predominat- 
ing. I noticed among the variety of grasses 
the " Rye, the Tall Fescue," the " Smooth- 
stalked," and the " Creeping soft grass," the 
slender " False Brome," the " Floating 
Sweet," and the "Downy Oat grass." I 
discovered a treasure in what the Sufifolk 
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people call the " Maiden's-hair grass," which 
is fast disappearing from the district. 

I lay and looked towards the early home 
of FitzGerald, which is to-day much as it 
was when the infant Edward lived there. I 
think that room with the somewhat for- 
bidding aspect is the magistrate's room, to 
which Edward was taken when he " used 
to be whipped." In those shrubs near the 
front of the house he was wont to hide and 
watch with much relief the departure — for 
the FitzGeralds' London residence—of his 
imperious mother in the magnificent coach 
" of a good, full yellow colour." I would 
fain have reposed in that delicious meadow 
thinking my thoughts and dreaming of by- 
gone days, but I want to go on to Boulge, 
where for sixteen years FitzGerald lived, and 
where he now lies in the calm and peaceful 
shade of the little churchyard. 

I wade through the grass and the cow- 
slips, disturbing the bees and covering my 
stockings with pollen, and back to the little 
lodge. A few words with the lodge -keeper 
dispels the hope I had of talking of Fitz- 
Gerald, for she has only been there a few 
years, so I mount my cycle and crawl along 
the road towards Boulge. 

On my left are rich meadows and on my 
rio-ht many a shady little coppice, and the 
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beauty increases as I approach the village. 
There is no path to the church, save across 
the meadows, for which I am profoundly 
thankful ; for nothing is so delightful as 
walking among that profusion of flowers and 
under the shadows of that avenue of elms. 

I cannot hope to give you an idea of the 
restfulness of Boulge churchyard. On this 
spring afternoon an indescribable peace 
broods over all. Huge trees almost entirely 
hide the quaint little church, and as I stand 
by the little wicket-gate not a sound reaches 
me from the outside world. Here is a little 
world all to itself, a world the prevailing 
element of which is an all-pervading calm. 
And the very sounds are of that calm ; from 
somewhere among the trees comes that 
strange low, yet distinct, murmur, which 
Suffolk people call " the midsummer hum." 
It is produced by the thousands of bees 
and insects that are seeking the nectar in 
the flowers, and at times the sound might 
easily be mistaken for the pianissimo notes 
of the organ within the church. 

I walk round the tower-end of the church 
to a little corner, sacred to the FitzGerald 
family, and stand by the grave of Edward 
FitzGerald. Under the granite slab and 
under the roses of Naishapur he is asleep ; 
there in that little churchyard of Boulge, with 
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its ivy-clad church, its cloister-hke stillness, 
and its perfumes of roses and violets, he 
is at rest amid ineffable peace. 

I am loath to leave this haunt of calm, 
but the sun is creeping towards the West, 
and close at hand is the strange little build- 
ing which, perhaps, more than any other 
is connected with FitzGerald. A few 
minutes' ride in a semicircle brings me to 
a lane, and a short distance up, on the right- 
hand side, quietly reposing in a delightful 
seclusion, is that quaint little thatched cottage 
which is always referred to as " FitzGerald's 
Den." 

He himself would probably have called 
it his " Cobblery," for it was after the 
pattern of the Bohemian study of his great 
friend the Vicar of Bredfield, George Crabbe 
(the son of the poet). This study was a 
horrible little den reeking with tobacco- 
smoke and smelling like an inn parlour, and 
FitzGerald always referred to it as Crabbe's 
" Cobblery," because it was where he 
" patched up his sermons." 

Some such retreat FitzGerald craved, and 
the little cottage offered such an environ- 
ment. A very Arcadian little place it looks 
this evening, with its large thatched roof 
cut out over the windows and doors, making 
the windows look like eyes under bushy 
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eyebrows. There is no " upstairs," and only 
two rooms actually belong to the cottage, 
but another dwelling at the back is really 
a part of it. 

I knew that I should see visions. It is 
a summer night, and I approach the right- 
hand window and look through a chink 
between the drawn blind. The shutters have 
not been closed, and the perfume of the 
roses in the garden strives to get in at the 
open window whilst the tobacco-smoke 
strives to get out. What a conglomera- 
tion ! Through the clouds of smoke 1 dis- 
tinguish a bust of Shakespeare in a recess, 
a cat sleeping contentedly on the hearthrug 
beside a dog, and a parrot in a cage 
suspended quite close to the window, the 
name of which, I remember, is " Beauty 
Bob." On one side of the room is a piano 
upon which, in hopeless confusion, are piled 
miscellaneous books, music, and pictures, 
and on the other side is a barrel of beer. 

There are four men in the room, a rather 
big man, carelessly attired in dressing-gown 
and slippers ; his manner of wearing even 
these proclaims him to beFitzGerald. Sitting 
opposite him is a man with a round face and 
fine brown eyes, which sparkle as he relates 
a humorous Suffolk story. In spite of his 
sober garb, he is exceedingly good com- 
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pany and seems to radiate good humour 
around him. It can be none other than 
Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet. The man 
sitting next to FitzGerald— the big, bluff, 
powerful-looking man — is Rev. George 
Crabbe, the Vicar of Bredfield. He looks just 
the man that I remember he was, impetuous 
and so rash that his daughters used to take 
all the money from his pockets before he 
left the house, for if they did not, none 
would be left when he returned. So kind 
that he was greatly beloved by every one 
in the parish, and he loved and prayed for 
them all in return, including " Mary Ann 
Cuthbert, the only black sheep in his flock." 
The fourth man is Thomas Churchyard, 
about whom I know but little, except that 
he was one of that delightful little coterie 
which met at Boulge Cottage, and named by 
FitzGerald " The Wits of Woodbridge." 

Each has a churchwarden in his mouth 
or hand, and at the elbow of FitzGerald is 
a gaily coloured snuffbox from which the 
men help themselves promiscuously. That 
man bringing in glasses can be none other 
than John Faire, who, with his " snuffy but 
vain old wife," acted as FitzGerald's 
servants. John Faire, I remember, was 
much esteemed by his master because he 
had fought at Waterloo. During that 
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memorable fight he lost a thumb, but, as he 
—or was it FitzGerald, I wonder ?— pointed 
out, another man in the village had three 
thumbs, which adjusted matters. 

An early nightingale piping almost at my 
very elbow causes me to look round, and the 
vision is gone. I realize that the cottage is 
deserted by all save the kindly ghosts of 
the " Wits of Woodbridge." 

Though empty, with blindless and cur- 
tainless windows, the little den refuses to 
look cheerless, the roses climb lovingly about 
it, and like an evening sacrifice the perfumes 
of the flowers in the garden lave it in a 
subtle, invisible cloud of incense. 

It is evening as I return to Woodbridge, 
and I take the road which winds round to 
the right instead of riding straight into the 
little town, so that I may visit FitzGerald's 
Woodbridge house, which was called 
" Grange Farm," but by request of Miss 
Anna Biddell he altered it to " Little- 
grange." A very charming house it is, 
lying a little way back from the road in a 
delicious garden, just now gorgeous with 
flowers. Permission is kindly given me to 
wander around and to photograph the house, 
but the light is too bad for me to obtain 
a picture, so I content myself with walking 
along the " Quarter-Deck," as FitzGerald 
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called his favourite garden walk, and fancy 
I see — and hear — Charles Keene and his 
everlasting bagpipes. Many times did he 
parade this selfsame path marching up and 
down to the lively strains of the pipes, which 
FitzGerald even tolerated in the house so 
long as he " took the drone off." 

In this garden sat FitzGerald and Tenny- 
son, and the Poet Laureate was impressed 
by the picture of " Old Fitz " sitting under 
the " sheltering garden-tree," with the doves 
flitting around him and alighting on his 
shoulder, hand, knee, and even his head. He 
draws the little picture in the dedication to 
his Tiresias. 

In this garden to-day there are roses and 
nasturtiums and other gay-coloured flowers 
that so delighted its poet owner. Nothing 
seems to have changed : the birds are sing- 
ing the same songs, and presently the moon 
will rise and shall look through that same 
garden after him in vain. 

But the blackbirds and thrushes are 
rustling homewards, and already the night- 
ingales, which have been singing all day, are 
left almost alone, to flood that sweet garden 
with melody ; only the good-night hooting 
of an owl comes from the woods, and less 
distinct the whirring of a night-jar, out 
moth-hunting in the dusk. 



CHAPTER II 

I AM disinclined to leave Woodbridge ; there 
is so much about the place to charm one into 
staying. To my mind it is the Arcadia of 
East Anglia, nestling on a gentle slope, and^ 
this morning, basking in the sunshine in a 
delightfully lazy mood. Then the district is 
steeped in literary reminiscences, and many 
of the old folk still remember the poet 
bank clerk, Bernard Barton, FitzGerald, and 
the visits of Lamb, Carlyle, and Charles 
Keene. 

Bernard Barton was born in 1784, in 
London, his mother dying in giving him 
birth. His stepmother sent him to a Quaker 
school at Ipswich, and when he left school 
he came to Woodbridge, where he afterwards 
started in business as a coal and corn mer- 
chant. Here it was that he spent — save for 
a year — the remainder of his life. He 
married and lost his wife, by death, in 1808, 
being left with his infant daughter Lucy, 
who was to become the wife of Edward 
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FitzGerald. Upon the death of his wife he 
gave up his business and, after a short term 
as tutor to a family in Liverpool, returned 
to Woodbridge as a bank clerk. He is 
remarkable for his friendships ; none loved 
him so well as FitzGerald ; some of Lamb's 
choicest letters were written to him, Byron 
was his friend and counseller, and among 
other friends were Southey, Hazlitt, and 
Coleridge. 

Barton wanted to be a poet, and, in some 
measure, he succeeded ; he also wanted to 
earn his living by writing and give up the 
bank. This would doubtless have been 
disastrous, for though he wrote much— in 
spite of the bank — his poetry was not suffi- 
ciently meritorious to command an extensive 
sale. He was either too impatient or too 
careless to polish up his poetry, as Edward 
FitzGerald said in a beautiful memoir con- 
tributed to the Ipswich Journal of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1849. "He was content with a 
poem so long as it was good in the main, 
without minding those smaller beauties which 
go to make up perfection." Much that 
Bernard Barton wrote was distinctly good ; 
some of his hymns are sung to-day and his 
pastoral descriptions are full of delights. In 
FitzGerald's memoir, quoted above, we get 
a true delineation of his literary character. 
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" To the world at large Bernard Barton was 
known as the author of much pleasing, 
amiable, and pious poetry— animated by 
feeling and fancy — delighting in homely 
subjects so generally pleasing to English 
people. He sang of what he loved : the 
domestic virtues in man, and the quiet 
pastoral scenes of nature — and especially of 
his own county — its woods, and fields, and 
lanes, and homesteads, and the old sea that 
washed its shores ; and the nearer to his 
own home the better he loved it. There was 
a true and pure vein of pastoral feeling 
in him. Thousands have read his books 
with innocent pleasure ; none will ever 
take them up and be the worse for 
doing so." 

Bernard Barton was often on the Deben 
with FitzGerald in the poet's famous yacht 
the Scandal, and FitzGerald gives us a pic- 
ture of the last voyage taken by these two 
Suffolk friends. " Though far from well, 
when once on board he (Bernard Barton) 
would be cheerful ; was lively and hearty as 
any at the little inn at which we disembarked 
to regale ourselves ; and had a cheery salute 
for every boat and vessel that passed or met 
us as we drifted home again with a dying- 
breeze at close of evening." 

It was my good fortune to meet and take 
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a friendly cup of tea with an old lady who 
knew Bernard Barton, and more especially 
his daughter Lucy— whom FitzGerald after- 
wards married— very well. She had left 
Woodbridge and returned again, and during 
her absence Lucy Barton and FitzGerald had 
married, separated, and both died. She had 
never heard of the marriage, and was 
astonished when I asked her, " Do you 
remember Lucy Barton who was married 
to FitzGerald?" (we had been talking 
of FitzGerald). "You don't mean to 
tell me that she married him!''' she 
exclaimed. 

I told her of the wedding and its unfortu- 
nate results. 

I can't fare to see Lucy Barton married 
at all," she said. " She so prim and proper 
and alius looked more like a man than a 
woman ; we alius used to call after her in 
the street ' step-a-yard.' She married Mister 
FitzGerald ! I wouldn't ha' believed it ! " 

FitzGerald was of that class of literati to 
whom marriage was not likely to prove 
exactly a benediction — a class including so 
many of a like temperament. It will serve 
no useful purpose to probe into this mistake 
of FitzGerald's, a mistake that all who knew 
the man were convinced was the outcome of 
a noble and generous impulse. I have met 
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and talked with many Suffolk folk who knew 
Lucy Barton well, and 1 am inclined to think 
that something approaching an injustice has 
been done her memory. " Prim and proper " 
she may have been, interfering and somewhat 
of a busybody in later life she certainly was, 
but many remember her as a kind and loving 
woman, idolized by her father and almost 
worshipped by the children she taught in the 
Sunday-school. She had some pretensions 
to writing of a religious nature. Many verses 
from her pen appeared in Fulcher's Sudbury 
Pocket-Book, and in 1831 she published a 
book of Bible history entitled Bible Letters 
for Children. She was never a Quaker at 
heart, and often persuaded her father to 
abandon it for the Anglican Church. Charles 
Lamb, however, remembers her in Quakerly 
attire, and when, with her father, she visited 
Charles and Mary Lamb at Colebrook Cot- 
tage, Islington, the great essayist contributed 
to her album some lines to the " Little Book 
surnamed of White," which ended : — 

" Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress." 

Lucy Barton, as her father points out, 
" was comparatively a chit when she aposta- 
tized ; and when, after Charles Lamb's death, 
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she called on Mary Lamb, she wore a dress 
of blue muslin, un-Quakerly certainly, and 
perhaps even fashionable, for Mary Lamb 
received her with mild irony, and with a 
simulated surprise exclaimed reproachfully, 
" Bernard Barton's daughter ! " 

Many delightful letters were exchanged 
between Charles Lamb and Bernard Barton. 
Lamb's are well known, but Barton's letters 
have never been read as they deserve. 
Many of them are delightful epistles. I 
have no copy of Barton's letters to Lamb, 
but here is quite a characteristic letter to 
the Rev. Charles B. Taylor, a friend of 
both Bernard Barton and Charles Lamb, 
who had sent the former a satirical letter 
for a cook, and Barton replies : — 

" I am requested to say that we are quite 
unable to recommend thee a cook of any 
kind ; as to Quaker cooks, they are so scarce 
that we Quaker folk are compelled to call 
in the aid of the daughters of the land, to 
dress our own viands, or cook them ourselves 
as well as we can. But what, my dear 
friend, could put it into thy head to think of 
a Quaker cook, of all nondescripts ? Charles 
Lamb could have told thee better ; he says 
he never could have relished even the salads 
Eve dressed for the angels in Eden — his 
appetite is too highly excited ' to sit a guest 

3 
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with Daniel at his pulse.' Go to ! thou art 
a wag, Charles ; and this is only a sly way 
of hinting that we are fond of good living. 
But, perhaps, after all, more of compliment 
than of innuendo is implied in the proposition. 
Thou thoughtest we were civil, cleanly, quiet, 
etc., all excellent qualities, doubtless, in 
women of all kinds, cooks not excluded. But, 
my dear friend, I should be sorry the reputa- 
tion of our sect, for the possession of these 
qualities, should be exposed to the contin- 
gent vexations which culinary mortals are 
especially exposed to. 'A cook whilst cook- 
ing is a sort of fury,' says the old poet. Ay ! 
but not a Quaker cook, at least in the favour- 
able and friendly opinion of Adine and thy- 
self ; we are proud of that good opinion, 
and I would not risk its forfeiture by send- 
ing one of our sisterhood to thee as a cook. 
Suppose an avalanche of soot to plump down 
the chimney the first gala day — 'twould be 
Cookship versus Quakership whether the 
poor body kept her sectarian serenity un- 
ruffled ; and suppose the beam kicked the 
wrong way, what would become of all our 
reputation in the temporary good opinion of 
Adine and thee ? But all badinage apart : 
even in our own Society there are com- 
paratively few who are in the situation 
of domestic servants, and I never remem- 
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ber but one in the peculiar office rejerred 

tor 

I am reminded of much that has been told 
me of Barton, and many of his hymns come 
back to me as I stand with uncovered head 
in the little God's-acre of the Friends' Meet- 
ing-house at W'oodbridge, beside the severely 
plain, lichen-covered stone, with its simple 
inscription — 

Bernard Barton: 

Died 

12 of 2 mo., 1849 

Aged 65. 

Outside his own circle and away from 
Suffolk Bernard Barton was but little known, 
but his circle included many men of fame, 
and to the humble Suffolk folk his verses 
were a source of never-failing comfort ; 
together with Bible and hymn-book, his 
poems were in almost every Suffolk home- 
stead. He was Charles Lamb's " B.B." and 
" Busy Bee," and, indeed, he deserved the 
latter nickname, for he turned out a pro- 
digious amount of poetry in spite of his 
vigilance at the bank. 

His earlier poems were inspired by John 
Scott, the Quaker poet of Amwell, and he 
took Wordsworth and Hood as the pattern 
for many later poems. His work was pretty 
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without being beautiful. Charles Lamb 
praised highly his verses to the memory of 
Robert Bloomfield, and FitzGerald — with, I 
think, a keener literary faculty — those to 
Joanna and the religious consolations attend- 
ing life's declining years. Many of his 
poems would have lived had he tuned them 
up after having strung them. He hated 
revision, and would seldom alter a line, 
arguing that there was no necessity for it. 
He was himself inordinately proud of his 
poems. Of one of them, written to Miss 
Emma Knight, the young daughter of his 
lifelong and highly esteemed friend Mrs. 
Knight, he writes a characteristic letter. The 
verses were to " My dear Puck," and were 
entitled, " Winter Evening Ditty, for a Little 
Girl." Writing to Mrs. Knight, he says :^ 
" A piece which I have written since thy 
leaving home is a grand favourite of mine 
for its delectable childness. I defy 
Wordsworth to go beyond it in its tone of 
nursery simplicity. It is a ' Winter Even- 
ing Ditty,' about little Puck, her dolls and 
her playthings, and her puss in the cradle, 
and her notability and sempstresship, and 
her evening hymn, etc. They said I dared 
not print it, but I most assuredly will, for 
I am more inclined to be proud of it than of 
anything I ever wrote." 
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The poem is as follows ; — 

WINTER EVENING DITTY, FOR A LITTLE 

GIRL 

'Tis dark and cold abroad, my love, but warm and 

bright within, 
So ransack o'er thy treasured store, and evening's 

sports begin ; 
The playthings, what an endless list ! thy dolls, both 

great and small, 
Empty thy Lilliputian hoard, and let us see them all. 

There's not a king who wears a crown, nor miser 

hoarding pelf, 
More absolute and rich than thou, my little sportive 

elf ; 
Those dolls thy docile subjects are, that footstool is 

thy throne, 
And all the wealth which mammon boasts is worthless 

to thy own. 

Or must it be a living thing to please thy fancy now 
There's puss, although she looks so grave, as fond 

of play as thou ; 
Who patiently submits to sports which common cats 

would tire. 
Contented, if she can but keep her post beside the 

hre. 

She quietly consents to be in baby garments drest. 
Or, in thy little cradle rock'd, as quietly will rest ; 
I know not which most happy seems, when mirthful 

is your air, 
Nor could I find a puck, or puss, with either to 

compare. 
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But if a graver mood be thine — with needle and with 

thread — 
When sport grows dull, e'en give it o'er, and play 

at work instead ; 
Yet much I doubt, though sage thy look, and busy 

as a bee, 
Whether that fit of sempstresship will long suppress 

thy glee. 

But hark ! I hear the curfew-bell — thy little eyes 

grow dim ; 
Put by thy work, dolls, toys, and all, and say thy 

evening hymn ; 
'Tis said ! now bid us all farewell ; kiss dear mamma 

— and then 
Sweet sleep and pleasant dreams be thine till morning 

dawn again. 

Bernard Barton wrote best when he wrote 
about the beauties of the district in which he 
Hved ; the charm of the river Deben with 
its long tenacles or creeks, hned with 
meadows rich in flowers and trees, was ever 
a source of inspiration to him. The woods 
and flowery dells of Martlesham, the de- 
parted glory of the drowned city of Dunwich, 
and the customs and folk-lore of the Suffolk 
peasantry were the themes of his songs. In 
1816-17 Barton wrote a charming poem 
entitled " The Valley of Fern," which seems 
not to have been hitherto noticed. 

I have reclined many times in this lovely 
vale, and do not wonder that it moved Barton 
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to song. It is a beautiful, wild, sequestered 
spot, on the left side of the high road leading 
to Melton, just behind what is called Leek's 
Hill, and was a favourite spot of the poet 
and his friends. I have not space to quote 
the whole of the poem, but I give the first 
and last verses :— 

" Thert is a lone valley, few charms can it number 

Compared with the lovely glens north of the Tweed ; 
No mountains enclose it,where morning mists slumber, 

And it never has echoed the shepherd's soft reed ; 
No streamlet of crystal, its rocky banks laving, 

Flows through it, delighting the ear and the eye. 
On its side no proud forests, their fohage waving, 

Meet the gales of the autumn or summer wind's 
sigh. 
Yet by me it is prized, and full dearly I love it, 

And oft my steps thither I pensively turn ; 
It has silence within, heaven's proud arch above it. 

And my fancy has named it the Valley of Fern. 

Farewell, lovely valley ! When earth's silent bosom 
Shall hold him who loves thee, thy beauties may 
live. 
And thy turf's em'rald tints, and thy broom's yellow 
blossom, 
Unto loiterers like him soothing pleasures may give. 
As brightly may morning, thy graces investing 
With life and with hght, wake thy inmates from 
sleep ; 
And as softly the moon in still lovehness resting, 
To gaze on its charms, thy lone landscape may 
steep. 
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Then should friend of the Bard who hath paid with 
his praises 

The pleasure thou'st yielded e'er seek thy sojourn, 
Should one tear for his sake fill the eye while it gazes, 

It may fall unreproved in the Valley of Fern." 

It was also in Woodbridge, in 1805, that 
Thomas Wade was born. He pubhshed in 
1825 his first volume of poems, which was 
entitled " Tarso and the Sisters " ; but if 
he had any claim to fame it is on account 
of his " Songs of the Universe and of the 
Heart," which he himself called " Mundi et 
Cordis Carmina," and which was published 
in 1825. A Tragedy, " Duke Andrea," was 
produced with considerable success in 1828, 
but another, " The Jew of Arragon," was 
literally howled down two years later as 
being too friendly to the Jews. Close to 
Barton's " Valley of Fern " stands a com- 
paratively new house, but built in an ancient 
style, and presumably with old material, for 
it blends with its rural surroundings and 
has none of the obtrusiveness of a new 
building. It is the house in which lived the 
late Henry Seton Merriman, and here mairy 
of his romances were written. Readers 
familiar with his later works will remember 
that the district is the scene of many of the 
incidents of his books and figures in his last 
novel, " The Last Hope." 
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It is past noon when I bid farewell to 
mine host of the " Crown " and turn my face 
towards the capital of Suffolk, where I antici- 
pate spending a few days, for I conjure up 
visions of happy days spent on the broad 
expanse of the river Orwell and its lovely 
banks where " I wander 'd, nourishing a 
youth sublime." I remember the thrilling 
and romantic story of Margaret Catchpole, 
and I desire to acquaint myself once again 
with the scenes of her extraordinary adven- 
tures. 



CHAPTER III 

I FIND the road to Ipswich a very charming 
one. For a time I follow the course of the 
Deben, and through the trees catch glimpses 
of a picturesque arm of the river known 
as Martlesham Creek ; but soon I shoot 
down a steep hill, under a railway arch, over 
a delightful little bridge, when I am sud- 
denly confronted by a glaring, ferocious, and 
terrible beast, the like of which I never saw. 
However, as I approach nearer I find that, 
like Christian's lions, it is securely fastened 
out of harm's way and glares down at me 
from a respectable and safe height. It is 
Martlesham Lion, and the very reddest 
of red lions that never lived. However 
they managed to get so thick a coat of 
Vermillion to stick on has always been a 
mystery to me ; but there it is, redder even 
than a freshly boiled lobster and as fierce 
as it is red. There is considerable mystery 
as to its origin ; but the most likely solution 
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IS that it is an ancient figure-head from 
one ot the adjacent ports, or even, as is 
locally reported, it is the figure-head of one 
of the ships that took part in the memorable 
battle of Sole Bay, from which it might 
easily have drifted up the Debcn into 
Martlesham Creek. Now it is the outward 
and very visible sign of a wayside inn, and 
I am glad to sit in a cool little bar parlour 
and partake of a lunch of bread and cheese 
and pickles. Afterwards, the afternoon 
being still young, I ride up a little lane 
opposite the " Red Lion," past the village 
school, to sit for a time on the banks of 
Martlesham Creek. 

I leave the narrow road and walk through 
a hole that has been bored through the 
undergrowth — the loveliest little dell in East 
Anglia — and emerge on the banks of the 
creek. It is high tide, and the silver water 
stretches away like a glorious lake until it 
merges in the Deben. I have no object 
m coming to this spot other than to laze 
under one of the huge oak-trees and watch 
the swallows and to renew the associations 
of childhood. I recall a Sunday when I 
cycled out from Ipswich to Martlesham 
Church, which I see as I lie under the 
oak. I remember the village schoolmaster 
who was my friend. He was organist, and 
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after the morning service I remember the 
kindly rector coming out and inviting us 
both to the rectory to lunch. I sat in his 
library and looked vi^ith awe at the mighty 
array of books. I did not know at the 
time that the chair in which I was sitting 
had probably rested the form of Edward 
FitzGerald, for the rector was the inti- 
mate friend of FitzGerald. I recall days 
spent on the creek in the schoolmaster's 
yacht, of the delight of digging in the 
mud for clams, and of many a happy 
evening spent round the roaring fires of 
the farmers at their Christmas parties. 
What yarns were spun at those gatherings- 
local ghost stories and tales of local cele- 
brities, rural love stories, and, more often, 
rural tragedies I 

One old lady I well remember was par- 
ticularly well up in the local history of 
witchcraft, and was a firm believer in the 
existence and power of witches. One of 
her stories concerned a girl — whose name I 
have forgotten — who lived at Loddon, near 
Beccles. This girl was the child of a witch, 
and her witch-mother early bound her over 
to Satan. The girl, however, was no witch, 
although she had been known to teach 
children to read by the herb-charm, a con- 
coction brewed from, among other things. 
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red-;wort, brain-wort, silver-wort, gold-wort, 
and stink-wced. It was discovered that the 
girl learned the charm by means of early 
morning dreams ; but after a severe lecture 
from the rector, she gave up dreaming. Her 
mother, the witch, was pretty to look at, 
except at certain times, when her expres- 
sion made folks cross themselves, so terrible 
was she. At telling fortunes by a " tea- 
cup " or by foot and hand lines she was 
remarkably clever. 

Now the witch was said by some folk 
to have two imps and by others three ; these 
imps were as large as a rat, and something 
like a human being, but with the wings of 
a bat. They had the power of either in- 
creasing or diminishing in size, but they 
usually were about as large as a small rat. 
-The vv'itch kept them in a small wooden 
box, and it was said that she made them 
bite the breasts of women who wanted to 
become witches. 

The night that the witch died was a 
terrible one ; it thundered and lightened, and 
the wind blew afterwards like a hurricane. 
Just before she died she gave her daughter 
the box containing the imps, and bade her 
let them bite her breasts. She opened the 
box a little way, and one of the imps put its 
webbed wing out, but a loud clap of thunder 
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caused the girl to shut down the lid, and 
the imp shrieked " something cruel." After 
telling her daughter that Satan must 
certainly have her as she was bound over 
to him, she died in a terrible fit. There 
was a great fire in the room, and the girl 
took the box containing the imps and was 
going to put it on the fire ; but the women 
who were in the room had never seen an 
imp, and they asked her to open the box 
and show them. She hesitated, but the imps 
screeched, and so she threw the box in the 
heart of the fire, and the imps crackled and 
howled before they were burned. Soon 
after, a strange man came along and made 
love to the girl and carried her off. 
Some said that it was no man at all, 
but Satan, to whom the girl had been 
bound. 

Another old lady was a descendant of a 
family at Ipswich, who had " had dealings " 
with a witch who, in the seventeenth century, 
was notorious for her sorceries. She told 
us, again and again, stories of this witch, 
who was known as Mother Lakeland. Whole 
families had been bewitched and much evil 
wrought before the old hag was arraigned 
and condemned as a purveyor of enchant- 
ments. She ultimately confessed her sins 
and iniquities, and I have been fortunate 
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enough to secure a copy of this con- 
fession : — 

"The Confession of Mother Lakeland, of Ipswich 
who was arraigned and condemned for a witch, 
and suffered death by burning, at ipswich, 
IN Suffolk, on Tuesday, the 9TH September, 
1645. 

" The said Mother Lakeland hath been 
a Professor of Rehgion, a constant hearer 
of the Word for these many years, and yet 
a Witch (as she has confessed) for the space 
of near twenty years. The Devil came to 
her first, between sleeping and waking, and 
spake to her in a hollow voice, telling her 
that if she would serve him, she would want 
nothing. After often solicitation, she con- 
sented to him ; then he stroke his claw (as 
she confessed) mto her hands, and with her 
blood wrote the covenants. (Now the 
subtilty of Sathan is to be observeck in that 
he did not press her to deny God and Christ, 
as he useth to do to others ; because she 
was a professour, and might have lost all 
his hold by pressing her too far.) Then he 
furnished her with three imps, two little dogs, 
and a mole (as she confessed), which she 
employed in her services. Her husband she 
bewitched (as she confessed), whereby he 
lay in great misery for a time, and at last 
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dyed. Then she sent one of her dogs to 
Mr. Lawrence, in Ipswich, to torment him 
and take away his hfe ; she sent one of 
them also to his child, to torment it, and 
take away the hfe of it, which was done 
upon them both ; and all this (as she con- 
fessed) was because he asked her for twelve 
shillings that she owed him, and for no other 
cause. 

" She further confessed, that she sent her 
mole to a maid of one Mrs. Jennings, in 
Ipswich, to torment her and take away her 
life, which was done accordingly, and this 
for no other cause but for that the said maid 
would not lend her a needle that she desired 
to borrow of her, and was earnest with her 
for a shilling which she owed the said maid. 

" Then, she further confessed, she sent 
one of her imps to one Mr. Beale, in Ipswich, 
who had formerly been a suitor to her grand- 
child ; and because he would not have her, 
she sent and burnt a new ship, that had 
never been at sea, that he was to go master 
of ; and sent also to torment him and take 
away his life ; but he is yet living, but in 
very great misery, and it is vainly conceived 
by the doctors and chirurgeons that have 
him in hand that he consumes and rots, 
and that half of his body is rotten upon 
him as he is living. 
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Severall other things she did, for all 
which she was by law condemned to die, 
and in particular to be btirnt to death, 
because she was the death of her husband 
(as she confessed), which death she suffered 
accordingly. 

But since her death, there is one thing 
that is very remarkable, and to be taken 
notice of : That upon the very day that she 
was burned, a bunch of flesh, something after 
the form of a dog, that grew upon the thigh 
of the said Mr. Beale, ever since she sent 
her imp to him, being very hard, but could 
never be made to break by all the means 
that could be used, break of itself without 
any means using. And another sore that 
at the same time she sent her imp to him 
rose upon the side of his belly, in the form 
of a fistula, which ran and could not be 
braked for all the means that could be used, 
presently also began to heale, and that there 
is great hopes that he will suddenly recover 
again, for his sores heale apace, and he doth 
recover his strength. He was in this misery 
for the space of a yeare and a halfe, and 
was forced to go with his head and his knees 
together, his misery was so great." 

This " Confession " is the latest that is 
known from the lips of a Suffolk sorceress ; 
the practice, however, of " testing " for 

4 
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witchcraft, such as swimming harmless 
persons, under the pretence of deciding 
whether they were possessed or not, con- 
tinued down to a much later period. 

■Whilst on the subject of witchcraft in 
Suffolk I will here give an account which is 
to be found in the parish register of Brandes- 
ton, near Wickham Market. This district 
was steeped in the deepest superstition, 
which even to-day is not totally stamped 
out. The wretched Hopkins, the smeller- 
out of witches for the Long Parliament, 
found an exceedingly rich field in the 
county of Suffolk. As I mentioned before, 
in sixteen years 109 witches were executed 
in England, and out of this number sixty 
were murdered in Suffolk. 

Here is an account of the Brandeston 
affair : — 

" 6, Mau, 1596, John Lowes, Vicar. 

" After he had been vicar here about fifty 
years, he Avas executed in the time of the 
Long Rebellion, at St. Edmund's, Bury, with 
sixty more, for being a wizard. Hopkins, 
his chief accuser, having kept the poor old 
man, then in his eightieth year, awake for 
several nights, till he was delirious, and then 
confessed a familiarity with the Devil, which 
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had such weight with the jury and his judges, 
viz., Sergeants Godcold, old Calamy, and 
Fanxlough, as to condemn him, in 1645, 
or the begmning of 1646." 

It appears that some years after this 
occurrence Mr. Rivett, who resided at Bran- 
deston Hall, was applied to for information 
respecting this case, and that gentleman, in 
reply, wrote : "I have it from them who 
watched with him, that they kept him awake 
several nights together, and ran him back- 
wards and forward about the room until he 
was out of breath ; then they rested him 
a little, and then they ran him again ; and 
this they did for several days and nights 
together, till he was quite weary of his life, 
and scarce sensible of what he said or did. 
They swam him at Framlingham, but that 
was no true rule to try him by, for they 
put in honest people at the same time, and 
they swam as well as he." 

Mr. Lowes, it seems, on his trial main- 
tained his innocence to the last. The treat- 
ment he experienced as above mentioned was 
after the trial, and whilst in a state of 
delirium they extorted from him the follow- 
ing very strange confession : — 

" That two imps attended him ■ that the 
one was always putting him upon doing mis- 
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chief ; that once, being near the sea, and 
seeing a ship under sail, this mischievous 
imp requested to be sent to sink it ; that he 
consented to the importunity, and saw it 
without any apparent cause immediately sink 
before him I" 

The following curious anecdote of this 
divine is likewise stated : That being pre- 
cluded Christian burial, from the nature of 
his offence, he composedly and in an audible 
voice read the Service over himself on his 
way to execution. 

In the parish register of Monks Eleigh, 
there is the following entry : — 

" Dec. 19th, 1748, Alice, the wife of Thomas Green, 
labourer, was swam, maUcious and evil people having 
raised an ill report of her being a witch." 

On one of the bricks which are close to 
the threshold of the door of Stanningfield 
Church is a glazed tile on which is the figure 
of a horseshoe, for the purpose, it is said, 
of preventing witches from entering the 
church. However, in spite of this cele- 
brated horseshoe, placed where it now is 
for the protection of the parish, it does not 
seem to have produced the desired effect, 
as so late as the year 1795 an unfortunate 
witch was discovered in Stanningfield, and 
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went through the usual sufferings in a pond 
close by the church. 

In July, 1792, an old woman applied to 
the justice of Bury St. Edmunds for redress 
against the imputation of witchcraft ; but as 
she was informed that no cognizance could 
be taken of her case, she returned to her 
parish with a full determination to pass the 
common ordeal, and ,which, as it was solicited 
on her part, was inflicted by her husband, 
his brodier, and another man. 

The belief in witchcraft still lingers in 
our county. The Rev. Hugh Pigot, writing 
in 1863, says : " I met in a cottage in Had- 
leigh a woman from Whatfield, who proved 
to be a devout believer in witchcraft. She 
said, with a positive earnestness which con- 
vinced me that she was sincere in her error, 
that she knew of several instances of it, 
and of some families who were in possession 
of the secret. One case was that of a poor 
girl who had been ill for a long time, and 
whose sickness apparently excited the com- 
miseration of an aged female, who came 
every day to inquire after her. At length 
it occurred to one of the family that the old 
lady who seemed to have such a strong 
sympathy with the sufferer must needs be 
a witch, and accordingly it was proposed 
that a horseshoe should be affixed to the 
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sill of the outer door, in order to prevent 
her from entering the house." 

As I am not desirous of again referring 
to Suffolk witchcraft, I here give some 
further particulars and an account of the 
trial of witches held at Bury St. Edmunds 
in 1664. 

Fifteen witches were condemned at 
Chelmsford and hanged, and in the same 
and following year about forty were hanged 
at Bury St. Edmunds, and later still sixteen 
were executed at Great Yarmouth, for this 
imaginary crime. Men of that day could 
not endure misfortune with patience, or 
believe that the Deity had any connection 
with their adversities. Sickness and death, 
blight on corn, murrain among cattle, were 
in consequence attributed to certain lame, 
ugly, old, and cross-grained dames, who 
in some instances claimed the power 
their neighbours believed them to possess. 
Storms of thunder and lightning, wind and 
rain, were attributed to witches, and at the 
sound of thunder the cry was, " Ring the 
bells, fumigate the air, and burn the 
witches I " Ignorant physicians set down 
all doubtful diseases to the agency of 
witches, and that they could fly in the 
air on a broomstick, make horses throw their 
riders, dry up springs, kill with lightning, 
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bring the ague, pass through key-holes, go 
to sea in cockle-shells, and plague the 
farmer's wife by preventing butter from 
coming was very generally believed. 

The learned and devout Richard Baxter 
speaks of the judicial proceedings and 
executions for witchcraft in the Eastern 
Counties with great satisfaction. He writes : 
The hanging" of a great number of witches 
in 1645 and 1646 is famously known. 
Among the rest an old reading parson, 
named Lowes, not far from Framlingham, 
was one that was hanged, who confessed 
that he had two imps." 

The following cases, copied from rare 
tracts and scarce documents, will illustrate 
this dark phase of the social and religious 
history of the people of Suffolk : — 

A Tryal of Witches at the Asizes held at Bury 
St. Edmund's, for the County of Suffolk, 
ON THE Tenth day of March, 1664, before Sir 
Matthew Hale, Kt., then Lord Chief Baron 
OF His Majesty's Court of Exchequer. 

The prisoners, Rose Cullender and Amy 
Duny, widow, belonging to Lowestoft, were 
severally indicted for bewitching Elizabeth 
and Ann Durent, Jane Bocking, Susan 
Chandler, William Durent, and Elizabeth 
and Deborah Pacey. 
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The prisoners pleaded " Not Guilty." 
Three of the parties above named, viz., 
Ann Durent, Susan Chandler, and Elizabeth 
Pacey, were brought to Bury, to the Assizes ; 
but when they went to the court to give 
instructions for the indictments, they all 
three fell into strange and violent fits, 
screaming out in a most sad manner, so 
that they could not give evidence. After 
their recovery from their fits, they were 
struck dumb, " so that none of them could 
speak, neither at that time nor during the 
Assizes, until the conviction of the supposed 
witches." 

William Durent, being an infant, his 
mother, Dorothy Durent, deposed that, 
having occasion to go from home, she 
desired Amy Duny, her neighbour, to look 
to her child during her absence, for which 
she promised to give her a penny ; that 
on her return home she was angry with Amy 
Duny for having given suck to the child, 
contrary to her command. Thereupon high 
words ensued, and the same night her son 
fell into strange fits, and continued so for 
several vi^eeks. That the deponent, being 
exceedingly troubled at her child's distemper, 
did go to a certain person, named Doctor 
Jacob, who lived at Yarmouth, who had the 
reputation in the country to help children 
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that were bewitched, who advised her to 
hang up the child's blanket in the chimney 
corner all day, and at night, when she put 
the child to bed, to put it into the said 
blanket, and if she found anything in it, 
she should not be afraid, but to throw it 
into the fire. And this deponent did accord- 
ing to his directions ; and at night, when 
she took down the blanket with an intent 
to put her child therein, there fell out of the 
same a great toad, which ran up and down 
the hearth ; and she, having only a youth 
with her in the house, desired him to catch 
the toad and throw it into the fire, which the 
youth did accordingly, and held it there with 
the tongs ; and as soon as it was in the 
fire, it made a great and terrible noise, and 
after a space there was a flashing in the 
fire like gunpowder, making a noise like 
the discharge of a pistol, and thereupon the 
toad was no more seen nor heard. It was 
asked by the court if that, after the noise 
and flashing, there was not the substance of 
the toad to be seen to consume in the fire? 
And it was answered by the said Dorothy 
Durent that, after the flashing and noise, 
there was no more seen than if there had 
been none there. The next day there came 
a young woman, a kinswoman of the said 
Amy and a neighbour of tMs deponent, 
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and told this deponent that her aunt (mean- 
ing the said Amy) was in a most lamentable 
condition, having her face all scorched with 
fire, and that she was sitting alone in her 
house, in her smock, without any fire. And 
thereupon this deponent went into the house 
of the said Amy Duny to see her, and found 
her in the same condition as was related to 
her, for her face, her legs and thighs, which 
this deponent saw, seemed very much 
scorched and burnt with fire ; at which this 
deponent seemed much to wonder, and asked 
the said Amy how she came into that sad 
condition ? And the said Amy replied, she 
might thank her for it, for that she (this 
deponent) was the cause thereof, but that 
she should live to see some of her children 
dead and she upon crutches. And this de- 
ponent further saith, that after the burning 
of the said toad, her child recovered and 
was well again, and was living at the time 
of the Assizes. 

The deponent further said, that not long 
after, she (this deponent) was taken with a 
lameness in both her legs from the knees 
downward, that she was fain to go upon 
crutches, and that she had no other use of 
them, but only to bear a little upon them till 
she did remove her crutches, and so con- 
tinued till the time of the Assizes that the 
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witch came to be tried, and was there upon 
her crutches. 

The writer of the account of the trial 
says : " There was one thing very remark- 
able, that after she had gone upon crutches 
for upwards of three years, and went upon 
them at the time of the Assizes in the court, 
when she gave her evidence ; and upon the 
juries bringing in their verdict, by which the 
said Amy Duny was found guilty, to the 
great admiration of all persons, the said 
Dorothy Durent was restored to the use of 
her limbs, and went home without making 
use of her crutches." 

Concerning Elizabeth and Deborah Pacey, 
the first of the age of eleven years and 
the other of the age of nine years, or there- 
abouts, the evidence that was given was 
to this effect : — 

Samuel Pacey, a merchant of Lowestoft 
(a man who carried himself with much 
soberness during the trial, from whom pro- 
ceeded no words either of passion or malice, 
though his children were so greatly afflicted), 
sworn and examined, deposeth : " That his 
younger daughter, Deborah, upon Thursday, 
the tenth of October last, was suddenly taken 
with a lameness in her legs, so that she could 
not stand, neither had she any strength in 
her limbs to support her, and so she con- 
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tinued until the seventeenth day of the same 
month, which day being sunshiny, the child 
desired to be carried on the east part of the 
house, to be set upon the bank which looketh 
upon the sea, and whilst she was sitting there 
Amy Duny came to this deponent's house 
to buy some herrings, but being denyed, 
she went away discontented, and presently 
returned again, and was denyed, and like- 
wise the third time, and was denyed as at 
first, and at her last going away, she went 
away grumbling, but what was said was not 
perfectly understood. But at the very same 
instant of time, the said child was taken with 
most violent fits, feeling most extream pains 
in her stomach like the pricking of pins, 
and shreeking out in a most dreadful manner 
like unto a whelp, and not like unto a 
sensible creature." 

Amy Duny had long had the reputation 
of being a witch and sorceress ; many of her 
kindred and relations had been accused for 
witchcraft, and some of them condemned. 
The child would sometimes cry out in her 
fits that Amy Duny was the cause of malady, 
and that her apparition frightened her, and 
sometimes, " There stands Amy Duny, there 
Rose Cullender." 

The children's fits varied ; sometimes they 
would be lame on one side of their bodies, 
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sometimes on the other, sometimes a sore- 
ness over their whole bodies, so as they 
could endure none to touch them. At other 
times they would be restored to the perfect 
use of their limbs and deprived of their 
hearing, at other times of their sight, at other 
times of their speech, sometimes for the 
space of one day, sometimes for two ; and 
once they were wholly deprived of their 
speech for eight days together, and then 
restored to their speech again. At other 
times they would fall into swooning, and 
upon the recovery to their speech they would 
cough extremely and bring up much phlegm, 
and with the same crooked pins, and one 
time a twopenny nail with a very broad 
head, which pins (amounting to forty or 
more) together with the twopenny nail were 
produced in court, with the affirmation of the 
said deponent that he was present when the 
said nail was vomited up, and almost most 
of the pins. 

In this manner the said children continued 
with this deponent for the space of two 
months, during which time, in their intervals, 
this deponent would cause them to read some 
chapter in the New Testament. Whereupon 
this deponent several times observed that 
they would read till they came to the name 
of Lord, or Jesus, or Christ, and then, before 
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they could pronounce either of the said 
words, they would suddenly fall into their 
fits. But when they came to the name of 
Satan or Devil, they would clap their fingers 
upon the book, crying out, " This bites, but 
makes me speak right well." 

Mr. Pacey further said, that finding his 
children continued to be tormented, and see- 
ing no hopes of amendment, he sent them 
to his sister at Yarmouth, to see whether 
change of air would do any good ; but the 
aunt's testimony was very similar to that of 
the father— pins being vomited up by both 
children, and a twopenny nail, with a broad 
head, by the younger one. 

Concerning Ann Durent, one of the parties 
supposed to be bewitched, present in court, 
Edmund Durent, her father, sworn and ex- 
amined, said : " That the said Rose Cullender, 
about the latter end of November last, came 
into his house to buy some herrings of his 
wife, but being denied by her, the said Rose 
returned in a discontented manner, and upon 
the first of December after, his daughter, 
Ann Durent, was very sorely affiicted in 
her stomach, and felt great pain, like the 
pricking of pins, and then fell into swouning 
fitts, and after the recovery from her fitts, 
she declared that she had seen the appari- 
tion of the said Rose, who threatened to 
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torment her. In this manner she continued 
from the first of December until this present 
time of tryal, having likewise vomited up 
divers pins (produced here in court). This 
maid was present in court, but could not 
speak to declare her knowledge, but fell 
into most violent fits when she was brought 
before Rose Cullender." 

Concerning Jane Bocking, who was so 
weak she could not be brought to the 
Assizes, and also of Susan Chandler, present 
in court, the evidence was given by the 
mother of the former, and the father and the 
mother of the latter. 

The evidence against the prisoners for 
bewitching these children being closed, Mr. 
Serjeant Keeling, who was present with Mr. 
Serjeant Earl and Mr. Serjeant Barnard, 
expressed himself " much unsatisfied with 
it, and thought it not sufficient to convict 
the prisoners, for, admitting that the children 
were in truth bewitched, yet," said he, " it 
can never be applied to the prisoners upon 
the imagination only of the parties afflicted. 
For if that might be allowed, no person 
whatever can be in safety, for perhaps they 
might fancy another person, who might 
altogether be innocent in such matters." 

There was also Dr. Brown, of Norwich, 
a person of great knowledge, who, after this 
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evidence given, and upon view of the three 
persons in court, was desired to give his 
opinion, what he did conceive of them ; and 
he was clearly of opinion that the persons 
were bewitched, and said that in Denmark 
there had been lately a great discovery of 
witches, who, using the very same way of 
afflicting persons by conveying pins into 
them, and crooked as these pins were, with 
needles and nails. And his opinion was 
" that the devil in such cases did not work 
upon the bodies of men and women, upon 
a natural foundation (that is), to stir 
up and excite such humours superabound- 
ing in their bodies to a great excess, 
whereby he did in an extraordinary manner 
afflict them with such distempers as their 
bodies were most subject to, as particularly 
appeared in these children ; for he con- 
ceived that these swouning fits were natural, 
and nothing else but that they called the 
mother, but only heightened to a great excess 
by the subtilty of the devil, co-operating 
with the malice of these which we term 
witches, at whose instances he doth these 
villanies." 

Other evidence was offered against the 
prisoners in proof of their being witches, of 
which the substance was as follows : — 

One John Soam, of Leystoff, yeoman, a 
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sufficient person, deposed : " That not long 
since, in harvest time, he had three carts 
which brought home his harvest, and as 
they were going into the field to load, one 
of the carts wrenched the window of Rose 
Cullender's house, whereupon she came out 
in a great rage, and threatened this de- 
ponent for doing that wrong, and so they 
passed along into the fields and loaded all 
three carts. The other two carts returned 
safe home, and back again, twice loaded 
that day afterwards ; but as to this cart 
which touched Rose Cullender's house, after 
it was loaded, it was overturned twice or 
thrice that day, and after that they had 
loaded it again the second or third time as 
they brought it through the gate which 
leadeth out of the field into the town, the 
cart stuck so fast in the gate's head, that they 
could not possibly get it through, but were 
enforced to cut down the post of the gate to 
make the cart pass through, although they 
could not perceive that the cart did on 
either side touch the gate-posts." And this 
deponent further saith : " That after they had 
got it through the gateway, they did with 
much difficulty get it home into the yard ; 
but for all that they could do, they could 
not get the cart near unto the place where 
they should unload the corn, but were fain to 
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unload it at a great distance from the place ; 
and when they began to unload, they found 
so much difficulty therein, it being so hard 
a labour, that they were tired that first came, 
and when others came to assist them, their 
noses burst forth a-bleeding ; so they were 
fain to desist and leave it until the next 
morning, and then they unloaded it without 
any difficulty at all. 

Robert Sherringham also deposed against 
Rose Cullender : " That about two years 
since, passing along the street with his cart 
and horses, the axle-tree of his cart touched 
her house and broke down some part of 
it, at which she was very much displeased, 
threatening him that his horses should suffer 
for it ; and so it happened, for all those 
horses, four in number, died within a short 
time after. Since that time he hath had 
great losses by the sudden dying of his 
other cattle ; so soon as his sows pigged, the 
pigs would leap and caper, and immediately 
fall down and die. Also, not long after, he 
was taken with a lameness in his limbs, that 
he could neither go nor stand for some days. 
After all this he was very much vexed with 
a great number of lice of an extraordinary 
bigness, and although he many times shifted 
himself, yet he was not anything the better, 
but would swarm again with them, so that 
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in the conclusion he was forced to burn all 
his clothes, being two suits of apparel, and 
then was clean from them." 

Ann Sandeswel deposed : " That about 
seven or eight years since, she having bought 
a certain number of geese, meeting with 
Amy Duny, she told her : ' If she did not 
fetch her geese home they would all be 
destroyed,' which in a few days after came 
to pass." 

Afterwards the said Amy Duny became 
tenant to this deponent's husband for a 
house, who told her : " That if she looked 
not well to such a chimney in her house, that 
the same would fall " ; whereupon this de- 
ponent replied that it was a new one, but 
not minding much her words at that time, 
they parted. But in a short time the 
chimney fell down, according as the said 
Amy had said. 

Also this deponent further said that her 
brother, being a fisherman, and using to 
go into the Northern seas, she desired him 
to send her a firkin of fish, which he did 
accordingly ; and she having noticed that 
the said firkin was brought into Leystoff 
road, she desired a boatman to bring it 
ashore with the other goods they were to 
bring, and she, going down to meet the 
boatman to receive her fish, desired the said 
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Amy to go along with her to help her home 
with it. Amy replied, " She would go when 
she had it." And thereupon this deponent 
went to the shore without her, and demanded 
of the boatmen the firkin ; they told her 
" that they could not keep it in the boat 
from falling into the sea, and they thought 
it was gone to the devil, for they never saw 
the like before." 

And being demanded by this deponent 
whether any other goods in the boat were 
likewise lost as well as hers, they answered, 
" Not any." 

The prisoners, upon being asked what 
they had to say for themselves, replied, 
" Nothing material to anything that was 
proved against them." Whereupon the 
judge, in giving his directions to the jury, 
told them that he would not repeat the 
evidence unto them, lest by doing so he 
should wrong the evidence on the one side 
or on the other. Only this, he acquainted 
them that they had two things to inquire 
after : first, whether or no these children 
were bewitched ; secondly, whether the 
prisoners at the bar were guilty of it. 

That there was such creatures as witches 
he made no doubt at all : First, the Scriptures 
had affirmed so much ; secondly, the wisdom 
of all nations had provided laws against such 
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persons, which is an argument of their con- 
fidence of such a crime ; and such hath been 
the judgment of this kingdom, as appears 
by that Act of Parhament which hath pro- 
vided punishments proportionable to the 
quahty of the offence. And desired them 
strictly to observe their evidence ; and de- 
sired the great God of heaven to direct their 
hearts in this weighty thing they had in 
hand, for to condemn the innocent, and let 
the guilty go free, were both an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. 

With this short direction the jury departed 
from the bar, and within the space of half 
an hour returned and brought them in both 
" Guilty " upon the several indictments, 
which were thirteen in number, whereupon 
they stood indicted. 

This was upon Thursday, in the afternoon, 
March 13, 1662. 

The next morning the three children, with 
their parents, came to the Lord Chief Baron 
Hales' lodging, who all of them spake per- 
fectly, and were in as good health as ever 
they were ; only Susan Chandler, by reason 
of her very much affliction, did look very 
thin and wan. And their friends were asked. 
At what time they were restored thus to their 
speech and health? z'Vnd Mr. Pacy did affirm 
that, within less than half an hour after the 
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witches were convicted, they were all of them 
restored, and slept well that night, feeling 
no pain ; only Susan Chandler felt a pain 
like pricking of pins in her stomach. 

After, they were all of them brought down 
to the court, but Ann Durent was so fear- 
ful to behold them that she desired she might 
not see them. The other two continued in 
the court, and they affirmed, in the face of 
the country and before the witches them- 
selves, what before hath been deposed by 
their friends and relations, the prisoners not 
much contradicting them. In conclusion, 
the judge and all the court were fully satis- 
fied with the verdict, and therefore gave 
judgment against the witches that they 
should be hanged. 

They were much urged to confess, but 
would not. 

The next morning the judges went to 
Cambridge, and, no reprieve being granted, 
the prisoners were executed on the Monday 
following the seventeenth of March ; but 
they made no confession. 



CHAPTER IV 

When I leave Martlesham Creek I cross 
the main Ipswich road and strike off into a 
byway, for I know that this route is more 
picturescjue, and I want to see the home of 
the Biddells, which half a century ago was 
a celebrated literary salon, and I am soon 
outside the charming old house in the lovely 
village of Playford. Here it was the custom 
for the local literary folk to foregather to 
talk books and to evolve epigrams over 
dinner, which was purposely prolonged to 
extend from three in the afternoon to nine 
in the evening. Here Mrs. Biddell, Miss 
Charlesworth (afterwards Professor Cowell's 
wife), Edward FitzGerald, Bernard and Lucy 
Barton, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Fulcher (Mr. 
Fulcher was known as the " Crabbe " of 
Sudbury), Archdeacon Groome, and, occa- 
sionally, Robert Southey met and compared 
poems and literary compositions. Many 
were the bons mots and delightful repartees 
that kept the party round the festive board 
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for six hours at a time ; indeed, the salon 
was on a par with the famous salons of the 
day, the day before the disappearance of 
the literary coterie and before the light give- 
and-take of brilliant conversation had given 
place to the degenerate descendant of the 
salon, with its hired conjurer and profes- 
sional entertainer. 

I do not mean that the age is less 
intellectual, but it is less pleasing, less beau- 
tiful in the trappings of intellect. Among 
both men and women the art of conversation 
is lost. The delightful salon of the last 
century is a thing of the past. The salon 
was successful because of the brilliancy of 
the conversation of its habitues, the wit, the 
repartee, the bon mot, the light give-and- 
take ; but to-day — well, we have talk in 
abundance, argument galore, but the brilliant 
repartee, the pregnant epigram and the 
really smart pun are almost as extinct as 
the dodo. We sigh in vain for the coteries 
of the Victorian era, the Kit-Cat Club, Leigh 
Hunt's Cockney School, the salons of Lady 
Holland, and the days of that brilliant dandy 
d'Orsay and the equally witty dandy Lord 
Beaconsfield. Among those who gathered 
at the salon of Lady Holland were such wits 
as Macaulay, Lord John Russell, Tom 
Moore, D'Orsay, Disraeli, the gifted hostess 
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herself, and the beautiful and brilliant Lady 
Blessington. And such was the coterie that 
gathered at the house of Mrs. BiddeU at 
Playford. 

Had not FitzGerald here met E. B. 
Cowell, the Riihdiydt of Omar Khayyam 
would never have been Englishized, and the 
world would have lost one of its most 
brilliant gems ; for Cowell found in the end 
of a copy ,of the Edinburgh Review an adver- 
tisement of a grammar entitled An Intro- 
duction to the Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language for the use of Early Students. 
Cowell bought the book, and brought the 
Persian language to the notice of FitzGerald. 
Cowell years afterwards said : " I un- 
wittingly incurred a grave responsibility 
when I introduced his (Omar's) poems to 
my old freind in 1856. I admire Omar as 
I admire Lucretius, but cannot take him as 
a guide. In these grave matters I prefer 
to go to Nazareth, not to Naishapur." 

But Cowell was an orthodox, almost a 
dogmatic Christian ; and FitzGerald, a 
Christian no less, but an agnostic. 

It has been possible to trace some of the 
poems and literary compositions of the Play- 
ford salon. Mrs. Biddell herself occa- 
sionally contributed verses, and the following 
is from her pen. It refers to the old foundry 
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at Ipswich, which was the forerunner of the 
famous ironworks which is now one of the 
most famous in the world. 

THE OLD FOUNDRY. 
By Mrs. Biddell. 

The furnace fires are out, the lathes are still, 
The engine puffs its fiery breath no more ; 

No longer now is heard the groaning mill, 
No busy feet are tramping on the floor. 

Some threescore years ago an anxious man 
Beside that furnace took his earnest stand, 

Marking the fiery flood, when first it ran, 
Flaming and sparkling o'er the sabled sand, 

From its hot prison to its destined mould; 

And from his bosom burst the father's prayer 
That he might prosper, and his sons behold. 

And share the fortunes which he founded there. 

His was a hopeful spirit — he had felt 
The bitter pangs of unrequited care ; 

Like his own metal, though his heart might melt, 
'Twas but a brighter, better form to wear. 

He lived to prove how industry may tread 
A height proud indolence may never claim ; 

His sons have prospered, as their father sped, 
And far and wide resounds that father's name. 

For sixty years those furnace fires were glowing ; 

The old man sleeps — his children's children now 
Set on another spot their engines going, 

A cloudy coronet at Orwell's brow. 
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Yet ere those fires were quenched, the iron tower, 
Begirt by dusliy forms, or pensive band, 

Saw its last stream the ancient furnace pour. 
And the lasl ploughshare ghttered in the sand. 

Silent and sad, they saw the metal gleam, 

The "melting mood" their simple hearts confessed, 

Some tear-drops hallowed that last parting stream, 
And transient sorrow touched his rugged breast. 

Old Foundry ! I have known thee long and well, 
And childhood's memories haunt thy blackened 
walls, 

Hark to the sound ! it is thy passing bell : 
How many a thought its iron tongue recalls. 

Of thee and thine ; thy curfew notes have pealed, 
Thy fires are out, and silence reigns alone, 

Where busy hundreds thy dark chambers filled. 
And giant engines gave a stirring tone. 

Change ere the scene — where Orwell's waters glide, 
Bright with the fires surrounding banks display, 

While sail and steamer crowd the flowing tide. 
Rich with materials brought and borne away. 

There thy successor boldly rears its head ; 

Long may it flourish, and its memory be 
As near to kindred hearts, when years have fled, 

As thine. Old Foundry, ever wiU to me. 

Miss Charlesworth (afterwards Mrs. 
E. B. Cowell) frequently contributed both 
prose writings and poetry. I have in my 
possession a lengthy and very charming 
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poem from her pen, entitled " The Chronicle 
of Castle Framlingham," being, as the name 
implies, a history of Framlingham Castle. 
The poem is too lengthy to be included here, 
but here are some lines which are among 
the best : — 

" Oh, Framlingham ! grey Framlingham ! thy lords 
have pass'd away, 
On them and over thee hath fallen the mantle of 

decay ! 
Thy ruined walls still crown the brow where ages 

they have tower'd, 
But in thy holy chancel aisles lie many a noble 

Howard. 
There sleeps the Lady Margaret, and there Fitz 

Alan's child, 
And gleams the vacant niche where once an infant 

image smil'd ; 
And where round Norfolk's sculptur'd tomb the 

granite columns rise. 
In marble slumber by her lord proud Stafford's 

daughter lies : 
Branch of a house whose graceful stem deserv'd a 

better fate 
Than met the noble Buckingham from Wolsey's 

deadly hate ; 
And high the Howard's lion crest looks down in 

ebon gloom 
Above the flower of Chivalry, the gallant Surrey's 
tomb." 

FitzGerald was, comparatively, a young 
man at the time, and usually visited the 
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salon in company with Bernard Barton, the 
latter contributing a prodigious amount of 
literary matter to the circle. I have heard 
on excellent authority that Byron visited the 
salon, and as at the time he was correspond- 
ing with Bernard Barton and was his close 
friend, it is not at all unlikely. 

The sun is low in the west when I leave 
Playford and make my way towards Ipswich. 
The country is pretty but uninteresting until 
I reach Rushmere Heath, a glorious expanse 
of waste land clad with gorse and heather. 
I remember that in the eighteenth century 
this heath was a place of execution for 
criminals. I pass the spot — now occupied 
by a party of gipsies — where formerly stood 
a gibbet. In April, 1763, a woman was 
partly strangled and partly burned to death 
on Rushmere Heath, under sentence of the 
judge of assize, for the murder of her 
husband. The criminal law was at this 
period very severe, and this burning to death 
was one of the savage remains of Norman 
rule. Murder of a husband was petty 
treason, and the law prescribed that for this 
offence the criminal should be burnt alive. 
The sheriff who did not execute the sentence 
of burning alive was liable to a prosecution ; 
but some men were too humane to carry 
the sentence into effect, and the practice 
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was to strangle the victims by drawing away 
a stool from under their feet before the 
fagots were piled round the stake. The 
case at Rushmere Heath was that of Margery 
Beddingfield, for being an accomplice in the 
murder of her husband, John Beddingfield, 
of Sternfield, in Suffolk. A farm servant, 
Richard Ringe, her paramour and the 
actual murderer of John Beddingfield, was 
sentenced to be hanged at the same time 
and place. 

The sentence upon Margery Beddingfield 
was that she should be " taken from hence 
to the place from whence you came, and 
from thence to the place of execution, on 
Saturday next, where you are to be burnt 
until you be dead, and the Lord have mercy 
on your soul I " A formula little different 
to that used at the present day. 

Here also villagers met and sold pigs, 
chickens, etc., and occasionally a man would 
sell his wife. Few persons of the present 
day have seen a husband ofter his wife for 
sale, in a public street or market-place, with 
a halter round her neck ; but the case has 
ofttimes occurred in this county. In 1787 
we find the following announcement in 
print : — 

" A farmer of the parish of Stowupland 
sold his wife to a neighbour for five guineas. 
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and being happy to think he had made a 
good bargain, presented her with a guinea 
to buy her a new gown ; he then went to 
Stowmarket, and gave orders for the bells 
to be rung upon the occasion." 

The above extract is made from the 
columns of the Ipswich Journal, January 28, 
1787. It is given as news in the ordinary 
column, without any remark as to its being 
an unusual occurrence. 

The heath is a wedge-shaped piece of 
land, about ten miles across at its base and 
ending in a point, upon which stands the 
garrison known as Landguard Fort, bristling 
with guns directed upon the quaint, dirty 
little town of Harwich, on the opposite side 
of the estuary. Twelve miles inland at the 
southern base of the tongue stands the 
county town of Ipswich, and at the northern 
base, about the same distance inland, is 
Woodbridge. 

The wedge of land thus sentinelled by 
three towns is a rolling heath, whose billows 
of heather blaze with purple in late summer 
and autumn, and over which gorse pours an 
orange-scented tide in almost every month 
of the year. 

The term " heath " may give a wrong 
impression of the land— though every one 
in Suffolk calls it heath— for a prodigal 
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Nature has thrown over it a many-coloured 
garment, a mosaic of flowers, broken by 
clumps of trees, with here and there oval 
mirrors of still but silvery waters. 

A vandal railway divides the heath almost 
exactly into two equal portions longitudin- 
ally, but outraged Nature seeks to hide it 
by clothing the embankments with bracken, 
bespangled with ox-eye daisies. 

But dominating all is the heather — heather 
of the faintest pink, of all shades of purple, 
heather plum-coloured and heather almost 
white. It stretches away for miles and miles, 
now patchy in colour, but more frequently 
in an unbroken sea of uniform purple. When 
the fringe of the heathland, which comes to 
the outskirts of the towns of Ipswich and 
■Woodbridge, has been left behind and the 
heath penetrated for a mile or two a deep 
seclusion reigns. Not a silence, for birds 
make melody except on the very hottest days, 
and then the crackling of the gorse -flower 
breaks the quietness with strange little 
staccato sounds and the least breeze sets 
the little heather-bells swaying and rubbing 
against each other, and they produce their 
own peculiar music — a husky tune, as though 
the breeze were compelling them all to 
cough together. Towards evening the music 
increases ; the night-jars come out moth- 
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hunting, and their strange whirring notes 
turn the bushes into a hundred spinning- 
wheels, and the sedge-warbler cries among 
the rushes tliat surround the pools. 

And later still when the moon has risen 
and fringed the heath with a silvery light 
the nightingales sing " divine melodious 
truth " from the copses, until the heath seems 
to vibrate with the molten notes. The sing- 
ing of the nightingale sets the signal for the 
lighting of lamps, and first here and then 
there, on mossy bank, in clumps of heather, 
under the gorse-bushes and among the grass 
and bracken a thousand twinkling lights 
appear. Now and then one of these sud- 
denly goes out, for a nightingale, attracted 
by the light that the female glow-worm has 
lighted to attract her mate, swoops down 
and swallows the luminous morsel, as though 
to punish her for parading her maternal 
instincts. 

On the outskirts of the heath stands the 
obtrusive new workhouse — quite a model of 
workhouses, I am told — and when I arrive 
here I am in Ipswich, and I free-wheel down 
a steep hill under the towering Great 
Eastern Railway bridge and am outside 
the Dickensian " White Horse " just before 
lighting -up time. 

This is one of the most famous of 
6 
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Dickens's Inns, and the bedroom wherein 
Mr. Pickwick encountered the middle-aged 
lady in yellow curl-papers is still pointed out 
to visitors ; indeed, if one is prepared to be 
guided along the long corridors, one may 
be taken to the very room of the adventure 
and see the " four-poster " bedstead and the 
old-fashioned furniture just as Dickens saw 
it when he visited the town to give one of 
his famous " readings." 

There is the sign of the White Horse, 
presumably the same that Dickens mentions, 
though I look in vain for any signs of the 
mental degeneration that marked the beast. 

In the main street of Ipswich," says the 
novelist, " on the left-hand side " (it is on 
my right as I approached Ipswich from 
Woodbridge ; Dickens approached from 
London), " a short distance after you have 
passed through the open space fronting the 
Town Hall, stands an inn known far and 
wide by the appellation of the ' Great White 
Horse,' rendered the more conspicuous by 
a stone statue of some rampacious animal 
with flowing mane and tail, distantly re- 
sembling an insane carthorse, which is 
elevated above the principal door." 

It is not my intention to again go over 
the ground so well trodden by other writers 
and tell you of the wonders of the old 
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Ipswich buildings, especially the Ancient 
House in the Buttermarket ; the more so 
as these writers have left me the most 
fascinating and interesting part of Ipswich. 
Glad I am that this, my especial territory, 
has been largely overlooked by writers when 
describing Ipswich, for it abounds in history 
and has been the scene of many a stirring 
event. It is the strip of land extending 
from Woolverstone Park eastward to the 
Felixstowe high-road and including the 
lovely river Orwell. 

I am up with the sun next morning and 
away to the loveliest part of this East 
Anglian Garden of Eden. I seat myself 
under one of the giant oaks in Gainsborough 
Lane and dream of that great Suffolk artist 
from which the lane takes its name. It is 
not to be wondered at that Suffolk should 
produce artists. Such beautiful quiet 
scenery of wood and dell as now sur- 
rounds me, its meandering rivers, and its 
ideal scenes of village life are the natural 
environment of the artist, and have proved 
the inspiration of some of our finest 
paintings . 

It is strange how often in matters of art 
the accident of time forces a comparison 
between talents that have but little in 
common. In comparatively modern times 
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we are familiar with the controversy so often 
renewed and fruitlessly waged over the 
respective claims of two celebrated novelists, 
Thackeray and Dickens. If you speak 
warmly of the one, you will arouse a 
counterblast in the favour of the other. The 
history of English painting offers an example 
of the same unlucky predicament. In the 
art of the eighteenth century the names of 
Gainsborough and Reynolds are inseparably 
linked together, and the individual genius of 
both painters is nearly always appraised by 
an exhaustive process of comparison that 
does less than justice to both. Really they 
were men of differing temperament, both 
artists, 'tis true, but in their work displaying 
the most striking contrasts of style and 
system, and yet so limited was the field in 
these times that little liberty of choice was 
afforded even to these giants of their pro- 
fession, that Gainsborough and Reynolds 
were always competitors from the very 
fact that they were both artists. More out 
of necessity than choice they became the 
rival portrait painters of their day. In the 
case of Gainsborough especially it was with 
a feeling of deep bitterness that he noted 
the growth of his fame as a portrait painter, 
while his landscape paintings were viewed 
with comparative indifference. 
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Whilst painting his marvellous portraits 
his mind would wander back to the pleasant 
scenes of his boyhood and the scenery round 
about Ipswich. "His landscapes," says Sir 
William Beechy, " stood ranged in long lines 
from his hall to his painting-room, and they 
who came to sit to him for their portraits 
rarely deigned to honour them with a look 
as they passed them." 

Thomas Gainsborough was born at Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk, in the year 1727. His 
father has been described by various writers 
as a " milliner," a " clothier," and a " crape- 
maker " ; but whatever his calling, he was 
regarded as a man of kindly and generous 
disposition, well loved by his children and 
respected by his fellow-townsmen. He is 
reported to have carried on an extensive con- 
traband trade with Holland, which, in those 
days, aft'ected his good repute but little, and 
it is probable that through the father's visits 
to Holland the son may have learned some- 
thing of the principles of Dutch art which 
his earlier works display. 

Gainsborough used himself to say that 
" there was not a picturesque clump of trees, 
nor even a single tree of any beauty, nor 
hedgerow, stem, or post " for miles around his 
home that was not accurately impressed upon 
his boyish mind. In these days he had no 
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other thought but for the beauties of land- 
scape. 

At the age of ten he was sent to Sudbury 
Grammar School, which was kept by his 
uncle, a Mr. Burroughs, and even at this 
early age he was always making sketches 
in his school books of scenes around his 
home . 

One little incident of his school days is 
worth recording, for it showed then his 
ability as an artist, and was a piece of 
innocent forgery which drew attention to his 
powers of copying. 

His father was in the habit of writing to 
his master a request for a holiday for Tom 
in the following concise form : " Please give 
Tom a holiday." Once his father refused 
to write the usual note, and the coming artist 
cleverly wrote the note himself, imitating his 
father's writing so accurately that the holiday 
was obtained. 

After leaving school the youthful Gains- 
borough went to London, and of his sojourn 
there we know but little. Biographers 
say that he spent most of his time sowing 
his wild oats, but his excesses cannot have 
been excessive, for after three years' study 
he set up for himself as a portrait painter in 
iHatton Garden. However, trade here was 
bad for the young artist, and in 1745 he 
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packed up his traps and betook himself once 
more to Sudbury. Here he was in his 
element again, and it must have been love 
of landscape painting which prompted him 
to return to his home, for he must have 
recognized that if he could not get a living 
with his brush in London he certainly could 
not do so in Sudbury. Once in Suffolk 
again, he betook himself to outdoor studies, 
and it was during one of these excursions 
in Suffolk that he first met the beautiful Miss 
Burr, who was afterwards to become his wife. 
He married her when he was but eighteen 
years of age and she a year his junior. 
There is a decided air of romance and not 
a little mystery about this marriage. It is 
said that Miss Burr was the illegitimate 
daughter of one of the exiled Stuarts, whilst 
others say that she was the daughter of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

It is certain that she was in receipt of 
£200 a year, but where it came from nobody 
knew but herself. She proved a loving wife 
to the painter, true during his early struggles 
and true to the time of his death. 

Soon after their marriage they moved to 
Ipswich and took a small cottage at a rental 
of £6 a year. It was whilst living here that 
an amusing incident happened to the young 
artist. One morning a squire of the neigh- 
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bourhood sent for Gainsborough, and think- 
ing that it was a commission for a portrait, 
the young artist lost no time in making his 
way to the stately home of his patron. He 
was ushered into the august presence, and 
his host beckoned him to the window, and 
Gainsborough thought that it was some 
charming prospect which he was to transfer 
to canvas. The squire pointed out to the 
wondering artist several defects in the 
window, and suggested certain patterns for 
the wall-paper, and, much to his disgust, it 
dawned upon the young painter that he had 
been mistaken for a glazier and house- 
painter. He turned upon his heel and left 
the house without a word. 

During his stay in Ipswich, Gainsborough 
made many friends, among whom should be 
first mentioned Joshua Kirby, who first met 
the artist whilst he was sketching on the 
banks of the beautiful Orwell. A strong 
friendship sprang up between the two, which 
lasted until the death of K^irby. Another 
friend made at Ipswich was the pompous 
Philip Thicknesse, who, later on, wrote a 
history of the artist's life ; but it tells us 
but little apart from the wearisome details 
of a quarrel between himself and the painter. 

Whilst also in this town he painted a great 
many portraits of the gentlem.en in the 
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neighbourhood. One of these, a Mr. Edgar, 
wrote to the artist complaining of the rough- 
ness of the surface of the portrait which 
Gainsborough had painted for him ; the 
following is the characteristic reply : — 

" Sir, — I am favoured with your obliging 
letter and return many thanks for your kind 
intention. I thought I should have been 
at Colchester by this time, as I promis'd 
my sister I would the first opportunity, but 
business comes in, and being chiefly in the 
face way I'm afraid to put people off when 
they are in the mind to sit. 

" You please me much by saying that no 
other fault is found in your picture than the 
roughness of the surface for that part being 
of use in giving force to the effect at a 
proper distance, and what judge of painting 
knows an original from a copy by, in short 
being the touch of the pencil, which is 
harder to preserve than smoothness, I am 
much pleased that they should spy out things 
of that kind than to see an eye half an inch 
out of its place, or a nose out of drawing 
when viewed at a proper distance. I don't 
think it would be more ridiculous for a 
person to put his nose close to the canvas 
and to say the colours smell offensive than 
to say how rough the paint lies, but one is 
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just as material as the other with regard to 
hurting the effect of a drawing or picture. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller used to tell them that 
pictures were not made to smell of, and what 
made his pictures more valuable than others 
with the connoisseurs was his pencil or touch. 
1 hope, Sir, you'll pardon this dissertation 
upon pencil and touch, for if I gain no better 
point than to make you and Mr. Clubb laugh 
when you next meet at the sign of the ' Tan- 
kard ' I shall be very well contented. I'm 
sure I could not paint his pictures for 
laughing, he gave such a description of 
eating and drinking at that place. I little 
thought that you were a lawyer when I said 
not one in ten was worth hanging. I told 
Clubb of that, and he seemed to think that 1 
was lucky that I did not say one in a hun- 
dred. It 's too late to ask your pardon now, 
but really. Sir, I never saw one of your 
profession look so honest in my life and 
that's the reason I concluded you were in 
the wool trade. Sir Jasper Wood was so 
kind as to set me right otherwise perhaps I 
should have made more blunders. 
" I am, 
" Your most obedient and humble servant, 
"Thos. Gainsborough. 

" Ipsivich, 
" March 13, 1758." 
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Whilst in Ipswich Gainsborough spent a 
great deal of time at the house of his friend 
Joshua Kirby, which house was situated in 
the Butter Market and still stands there. 
Many sketches of the house were made by 
Gainsborough, and some of them may even 
now be in some out-of-the-way corner in 
the shops of second-hand dealers or hanging 
unrecognized in some cottage in the town. 

The district in the neighbourhood of 
Ipswich which was particularly dear to the 
heart of the artist was the environment of 
the lane in which I repose, and more parti- 
cularly the banks of the Orwell. Here some 
of his finest work was done, and the world 
would to-day possess many more of these 
Suffolk scenes had not stern necessity made 
the painting of portraits imperative during 
the early years of the artist's life. 

A very beautiful Suffolk scene is " The 
Wood near Cornard, Suft'olk." It is a 
picture of one of those woodland scenes so 
familiar to us Suffolk people, with a quiet 
and beautiful effect of trees and clouds, with 
just sufficient hfe to do away with any 
suspicion of monotony. 

In reviewing the paintings of Gains- 
borough we find that his manner was the 
outcome of his own individuality, and if he 
changed or modified the actual truths pre- 
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sented to him it was with the design of 
fixing upon the canvas a purely personal 
impression of the chosen scene. We find 
but little of the technique in his pictures, but 
much spirit and inspiration. 

" The figures in his landscapes fill their 
places with a pleasing grace which har- 
monizes with the spirit of the picture, but 
perhaps they fail to convince us of their 
reality. And yet, judged in reference to the 
ideas of his time, Gainsborough was without 
doubt something of a revolutionist in land- 
scape, and to his daring we owe all later 
independence. He paved the way for the 
stronger realism of Crome and the greater 
freedom of Constable. He broke the bonds 
which Wilson was content to wear, and so 
gave courage to others who were destined 
to win greater triumphs than his own." 

It was in the year 1778, whilst living 
in London, that Gainsborough painted his 
famous " Duchess of Devonshire," which, it 
will be remembered, was so mysteriously 
stolen and afterwards recovered. In England 
this is undoubtedly the most popular picture 
Gainsborough ever painted, but on the Conti- 
nent his reputation lives by " The Blue Boy," 
a famous portrait of Master Buttall. 

In his later life we know that at least on 
one occasion he revisited the scenes of his 
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childhood, spendmg some time at Sudbury 
and probably Ipswich, but now he was earn- 
ing a princely salary at London and his en- 
gagements were too numerous to permit of 
him spending much time elsewhere. 

In 1787 Gainsborough showed signs of 
failing health, and in the following year he 
died from a cancer in the throat. On his 
death-bed he sent for his great rival, 
Reynolds, and his last words, memorably 
pathetic, were whispered to one who would 
not have consciously done injustice to 
him : " We are all going to heaven, and 
Vandyck is of the party." 

I have spent so much time with Gains- 
borough that I must reserve for another 
chapter some incidents in the life of another 
person which occurred on the banks of the 
Orwell and at the ancient Priory Farm whose 
lichen-covered walls I can see from my seat 
in the bracken. 



CHAPTER V 

This old Priory Farm standing on the bank 
of the Orwell is a picturesque building. It 
is situated at a part of the river known as 
Downham Reach, the scene years ago of 
many a fight between the notorious Orwell 
smugglers and the preveritive officers. It is 
now a farmhouse, but was formerly the priory 
of the Augustine monks and was known by 
the name of Alneshbourne Priory. In the 
smuggling days with which I am now con- 
cerned, the old building— ancient even then 
— was surrounded by a deep moat and 
approached by a drawbridge on the southern 
side. To-day it is a building quiet and 
sequestered, lying in a delightful hollow and 
surrounded by daisy-covered meadows. In 
front of the old grey house purls a stream, 
which in old days fed the moat and now 
empties itself into the Orwell, which here is 
as expansive as a lake. It requires but 
little imagination to see a procession of the 
monks in sober garb and peaked hoods 
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wending its way across the old drawbridge 
towards the door of the priory. But it is 
long after the days of the monks, and the 
priory has been converted into a farmhouse 
at the time when the heroine of this chapter 
was a servant at the house upon which I 
now look, and which since that time has 
altered but little. The girl's name was 
Margaret Catchpole, and she was born at 
a cottage a mile or two east of the Priory 
Farm in the lovely little village of Nacton, 
famous as the home of Sir Philip Broke, the 
story of whose fight with the American 
frigate, the Chesapeake , I shall refer to later 
on in this chapter. 

Margaret was the daughter of a Suffolk 
farm labourer, and from her childhood re- 
nowned for her skill at riding ; and her 
marvellous ride, on a stolen horse, from 
Ipswich to London is as well known as 
Turpin's ride to York. 

Fler wonderful history has been written 
by the Rev. Richard Cobbold, and the 
Rector of Wortham and Rural Dean has 
made of that history a fascinating romance, 
albeit true. 

For me this story has always had a par- 
ticular charm, for my great-grandfather 
heard much of it from the author's own lips. 
My revered forbear was William Potter, of 
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Wortham Hall, and, occupying the position 
of squire, he and the Rector of Wortham, 
the Rev. Richard Cobbold, were intimates. 
Over the rectory fire, or in the spacious 
dining-room of Wortham Hall, these two 
talked over the history of that extraordinary 
girl, who was for so long in the service of 
the Cobbolds of Ipswich. 

Margaret Catchpole was destined to cram 
about as much romance and incident into 
life as any woman that ever lived. At an 
early age she met and fell in love with 
Will Laud, one of the most notorious 
smugglers that ever infested that hotbed 
of smuggling, the Suffolk coast. 

When Margaret was in service at this 
selfsame Priory Farm, Will Laud and his 
rascally and bloodthirsty lieutenant, John 
Luff, laid a plan to carry her off to Laud's 
ship, which was anchored at Harwich. It 
was not difficult to tempt Margaret down 
to the bank of the Orwell to see her lover. 

So when the moon is up and whilst 
labourers and servants are gathered in the 
huge kitchen of the Priory Farm at the 
annual harvest supper, Margaret steals away 
to the shore of Downham Reach to await 
her lover's arrival. On her way she en- 
counters a weird character known as 
Robinson Crusoe, a half-witted fisherman 
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who sailed in a crazy and leaky boat about 
the Orwell, where it was his custom to toil 
for fish. His arms, legs, and almost his 
whole body were encircled with bones of 
horses, amulets, rings, etc., to ward off his 
ever-present and mischievous tormentors, for 
he was possessed with the idea that he was 
ever pursued by a legion of devils. 

Margaret stands on the shore opposite 
Freston Tower, or, rather, between this tower 
and the Cat-House, which, if report be true, 
played an important part in the contraband 
trade of the river. 

Margaret is joined, in due course, by her 
smuggler lover Will Laud, and John Luff. 
Laud long tries to persuade her to join his 
ship and elope with him, but she is terrified, 
for in his conversation Laud has confessed 
that he is Hudson, one of the most notorious 
smugglers and desperate characters of the 
day. 

Finding that he cannot prevail upon 
Margaret to accompany him, Laud deter- 
mines to carry her off by force. He 
summons John Luff to his aid and they 
seize the girl, who gives one long despairing 
shriek, which is heard by a young man 
who himself has long loved Margaret, John 
Barry. But the story of the struggle is 
best told by the Rev. R. Cobbold :— 

7 
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" This fellow Luff seized her in his arms, 
and, as a tiger would swing a fawn over 
his back, so poor Margaret was swung over 
his shoulder in an instant. The last effort 
a defenceless female can make is the shriek 
of despair ; and such a one was heard, as 
not only sounded through the woods of 
Downham Reach, but reached the opposite 
shores of Woolverstone Park. That shriek 
was heard by one whose heart was too true 
to Nature to resist the good motives which 
it awakened. Young Barry, as the reader 
knows, was journeying toward the game- 
keeper's cottage on the cliff, and had just 
entered the wood in front of that dwelling 
as the piercing shriek struck upon his ear. 
'He sprang over the paling in an instant, 
and by the broad moonlight beheld a man 
carrying a female towards a boat, and the 
other assisting to stop her cries. He leaped 
down the cliff, and, seizing a strong break- 
water stake, which he tore up from the sand, 
rushed forward to the man who carried the 
female. It was a good, trusty heart-of-oak 
stake which he held, and which in one 
moment he swung round his head, and sent 
its full weight upon the hamstrings of Luff. 
The fellow rolled upon the sand, and over 
and over rolled the poor girl into the very 
waves of the Orwell, 
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It was no slight work which Barry now 
had in hand. It was a bold deed to attack 
two such daring villains, both well armed 
and he with nothing but a stake. But the 
consequences he neither foresaw nor 
dreaded ; the cause was a good one, and 
he left the issue to God. As quick as 
thought he had already dashed one foeman 
to the earth ; the other stood aghast, be- 
holding Margaret fallen into the water, and 
his comrade rolling on the shore. He flew 
to help Margaret, and, raising her up, 
determined not to relinquish her, but stood 
opposed to the dauntless Barry. 

" ' Villains, release the girl I ' was his ex- 
clamation. 

" ' It is Barry's voice ! ' shrieked Mar- 
garet. ' Help, John, help 1 ' 

" There was a strange opposition of 
feeling in all the parties at these words. 
The blood curdled in the veins of the 
smugglers, whilst it seemed to burst with 
overpowering fullness upon the forehead of 
the young man who now attacked them. 
He fought for the prize of true love — they 
for revenge. The moment they heard the 
name uttered by the girl they seemed to 
think no more about her ; but the fallen 
man sprang up, and Laud let Margaret go, 
and both rushed, like enraged wild beasts, 
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with full force against young Barry. He, 
with true heroic daring, committed himself 
at once to the encounter. He was a fine, 
athletic young man, a head taller than either 
of the sailors, but odds were fearfully 
against him. Luff was a stout, stiff, sturdy 
seaman ; and Laud, young, active, cool, and 
desperate. 

" A smuggler is seldom without a weapon 
of offence and defence. Luff seized his 
pistol from his girdle and fired at his brave 
antagonist ; it missed its mark, and the stout 
oak arm was not long in thundering a blow 
upon his head, which again sent him sprawl- 
ing upon the ground. It was Laud's turn 
now to take his aim, which he did in the 
most cool, determined manner, with as much 
ease, and as steady a hand, as if he was firing 
at a holiday mark. It was a cruel aim, and 
rendered the contest still more unequal. It 
took effect in the young man's left shoulder, 
and rendered that arm useless. 

" None but such a frame and such a 
spirit could have stood against the pistol 
shot. It made him stagger for the moment ; 
but he had the presence of mind to ward off 
the next blow of a cutlass with his good 
oaken staff. And now might be seen the 
most desperate conflict for life or death 
between the rivals. Barry and Laud closed 
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and parted, and struggled fiercely with each 
other, though the former had but one arm 
to act upon the defensive with. His right 
hand, however, was powerful enough to dash 
the sword of Laud at least ten yards into the 
waves ; and with such dexterity did he 
handle his weapon, that had not Luff come 
again unexpectedly to the encounter, the 
contest must have been speedily terminated 
in the favour of Barry. Luff recovered his 
feet again, and rushed at Barry with such 
rage, that again his other pistol missed its 
aim. 

" Barry had now to act entirely upon his 
own defence, with only one arm against four. 
He had this advantage, however, that they 
had no time to load their pistols, and had 
only their short butt -ends to fight with, 
whilst he had a good long arm. 

" But assistance — unexpected assistance — 
was at hand. A tall, gaunt figure strode 
along the strand, armed with a long fisher- 
man's pike or hook, a weapon commonly 
used to take codfish out of the fishing lines. 
His was a sinewy arm, which few could 
resist or disable. 

" When such a man was aroused, harmless 
and peaceable as was his general character, 
his appearance became truly terrific ; and 
his firm and steady step, and determined 
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resolution, told that he was a soldier of cool 
courage, not easily to be beaten. 

" It was old Colson, or poor Robinson 
Crusoe, who, as it has been stated, was 
making his way with fish up the Orwell. 

" He and young Barry now side by side 
beat back the smugglers to their boat. 
Desperate was the contest ; but there was 
no opposing the unearthly looking being, 
with his bones, perforated plates, and charms 
dangling about his person. Well was it 
that he came so opportunely, for without 
his help the fate of young Barry had been 
sealed for ever. It was bad enough as it 
was. The smugglers retreated, and jumped 
into their boat. Laud, seizing a carabine, 
levelled it at Barry, whilst LufF pushed off 
the boat from the shore. 

" ' Let fly at him, Will ! let fly at him ! 
Revenge yourself and my fall ! ' 

" A flash and a loud explosion followed 
this advice. The smoke cleared off in a 
second, and the pirates saw but the stately 
form of Robin standing upon the shore. 
Young Barry— the generous, brave, and 
faithful Barry — lay stretched upon the sand. 

" Meantime Margaret had escaped. She 
had reached the Priory Farm, and, rushing 
into the room where the harvest-men were 
assembled, fell down exhausted, with just 
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strength of voice to say, ' Fly — fly — fly to 
the shore ! Barry will be murdered ! ' 

" The gamekeeper was off before 
Margaret arrived, having heard the report 
of the pistols, and he went into the wood. 
The young men ran off to the shore, and 
soon found the old fisherman supporting the 
head of the poor young man. The blood 
was flowing fast from his wounds, and he 
was in a swoon like death, though his heart 
beat, and he breathed painfully. They 
formed a double row ; they lifted him up, 
and carried him along as gently as they 
could ; but the poor fellow groaned with 
the agony of his shattered arm and wounded 
side." 

I might tell you much more of the history 
of Margaret Catchpole, how she was 
betrayed into stealing her master's horse 
and rode it from Ipswich to London on the 
pretext of seeing Laud, how she was captured 
and condemned to death, reprieved, escaped 
from Ipswich jail, was recaptured and again 
condemned to death, which sentence was 
changed into one of transportation ; but all 
this one may read in the Rev. Cobbold's 
fascinating book. 

It is a delightful ramble along the river 
bank to Nacton, past the beautiful Orwell 
Park, now the home of Captain Pretyman, 
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M.P., and up a winding lane, overshadowed 
by giant trees, until I come quite suddenly 
out by the historic home of the Brokes, 
known as Broke Hall. It is a grand old 
mansion, hestling down among the trees, 
a true picture of an old-fashioned English 
home. As I look upon it I am reminded of 
a stirring fight in which Captain Philip 
Broke, who occupied this old house, played 
the most important part. 

In the spring of 1 8 1 2 Captain Philip 
Broke, of the Shannon, was the senior officer 
of a squadron cruising off the North 
American coast. The British ships had 
for some time previous to this period been 
unfortunate in their encounters with the 
Americans, and Captain Broke, indignant 
at the defeat of his countrymen, burned with 
a desire to prove, as he was confident he and 
his ship's crew could prove, that the victories 
gained by the Americans were the result 
of a preponderance of force, in itself abso- 
lutely irresistible, and that a British ship 
was as superior as ever to any antagonist 
of equal size. The Shannon was a fine 
frigate of fifty-two guns, though some were 
only nine-pounders, and some even smaller ; 
and from the time that Captain Broke took 
the command of her he had carefully 
trained her crew in gunnery and in every 
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exercise calculated to make them really 
efficient in the day of trial. It happened 
that in May, 1 8 1 3, the American frigate 
Chesapeake came into Boston while he was 
lying off that port, with another frigate, the 
Tenedos, watching the American frigates 
President and Congress, which, as he knew, 
were on the point of putting to sea. They 
eluded him in a fog ; and as, after their 
departure, the Chesapeake was the only 
vessel fit for service in the harbour. Captain 
Broke sent away the Tenedos, lest her 
presence should give the commander of the 
Chesapeake, Captain Laurence, an excuse for 
remaining in port, and then sent a formal 
challenge to that officer to meet the SJiannon, 
" to try the fortune of their respective flags." 
No ships more nearly equal to one another 
could have been found in the navies of the 
two countries. What advantage existed on 
either side was in favour of the Chesajteake . 
Her broadside weighed fifty-two pounds 
more than that of the English ship ; her 
tonnage exceeded that of her antagonist by 
nearly seventy tons ; her crew was the more 
numerous by i i o men — a superiority of no 
small importance in a conflict eventually 
decided by boarding. Captain Laurence did 
not decline the challenge. In the afternoon 
of the first of June the Chesapeake was seen 
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coming out of the harbour ; and the whole 
populace of Boston had assembled on the 
pier to witness the combat and to greet their 
countryman on his triumphant return. 
Captain Broke at once brought his ship 
into a favourable position and then hove- 
to to receive his assailant. At half -past five 
the Chesapeake reached him. Neither ship 
had fired a gun till she came within hail ; 
but then, as she hauled upon the starboard 
side of the British frigate, both ships, steer- 
ing full under their topsails, at the same 
moment opened their fire. Not more than 
two or three broadsides had been exchanged 
when the superior training of the British 
gunners began to show itself. The damage 
they had inflicted on the Chesapeake was 
already seen in its results. She was no 
longer steered with the necessary accuracy, 
but fell on board the Shannon, her mizzen 
channels locking in with the main rigging 
of our ship. Captain Broke went forward 
to ascertain her position and condition, and, 
observing that many of her crew were desert- 
ing her guns, gave the word to prepare to 
board. It was eagerly received. As the 
boarders swarmed up, the Shannon's boat- 
swain, Mr. Stevens, a veteran who had 
fought in Rodney's great victory at Port 
Royal, lashed the two ships together, 
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disregarding the sword-cuts which the 
Americans showered upon him whilst thus 
engaged, and which cost him an arm ; 
and in a moment Captain Broke himself led 
his men on to the enemy's deck. The 
ammunition of the Chesapeake, like that 
of all the other American frigates, had been 
curiously made up of novel missiles, such 
as long bars linked together to cut the 
shrouds of an antagonist ; and with a view 
to this particular conflict, in which they 
expected the British sailors to board them, 
they had recourse to a contrivance which 
the English had practised, though in a some- 
what different manner, in the time of 
Henry III, but which had probably never 
since been seen on board a ship. They had 
prepared a quantity of unslaked lime to 
cast in the eyes of their assailants ; but 
they had worse luck with this device than we 
had on the former occasion, for a shot from 
the Shannon had struck the cask which con- 
tained it and had scattered its contents over 
its owners. So that when the Shannon's 
boarders reached their deck the Americans 
found themselves deprived of one resource on 
which they had reckoned, and had nothing 
to rely upon but their own strength and 
courage. A brief but terrible struggle 
ensued. Broke himself was desperately 
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wounded by a sword-cut on the head, and a 
still more dangerous blow from the stock 
of a musket. His clerk fell dead by his 
side ; his purser, too, who, fired by the 
same enthusiasm that animated his ship- 
mates, had volunteered to take the command 
of a party, was slain hy a musket-shot. In 
less than five minutes fifty of our men fell ; 
but the loss of the Americans was far 
greater. The Chesapeake's main-top was 
filled with riflemen, but a gallant young mid- 
shipman, of the name of W. Smith, with a 
small party, stormed their post and drove 
them down ; and then the Shannon's first 
lieutenant hauled down the Stars and Stripes 
and hoisted the British Union Jack in its 
place. It was the last act of the gallant 
officer ; he had already been severely 
wounded, and now while thus engaged 
he fell, shot through the head, it is believed 
by a gun from his own ship, where thie men 
who had been left behind were not aware 
that the conflict was over. Indeed, some 
of the American crew that had fled down 
the hold still kept up a fire up the hatch- 
ways, till Captain Broke, who, in spite of 
his wounds, still remained on deck directing 
the operations, ordered some of his men to 
fire down below, on which they surrendered, 
and the Chesapeake was ours in fifteen 
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minutes from the commencement of the con- 
test. Her loss had been very heavy, and 
fully attested the gallantry of the crew and 
the pre-emment skill of Captain Broke's 
arrangements, both during and before the 
action. Seventy of her men were killed, 
her captain, her master, and two lieutenants 
being included in the number ; a hundred 
were wounded. The hulls of both ships were 
severely damaged, the Chesapeake, in spite 
of the superior thickness of her timbers, 
being in this respect also the greatest 
sufferer ; but so entirely had both ships 
agreed in keeping their fire low that the 
rigging was almost untouched ; and, accord- 
ing to Captain Broke's report, " both ships 
came out of action in the most beautiful 
manner, their rigging appearing as perfect as 
if they had only been exchanging a salute." 

I make my way back to Ipswich along the 
main Felixstowe road, which for some miles 
skirts the racecourse. I intend to take this 
road again on the morrow, that I may visit 
Felixstowe and make my way up the coast 
of Suffolk to visit some of those romantic 
coast towns that line the shore and some, 
alas 1 that lie buried beneath the waters of 
the North Sea. 

Before leaving Ipswich I should like to 
call attention to an amusing address pre- 
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sented to King George III after his escape 
from the knife of a would-be assassin. 

The Humble Address of George Parish 
AND Edward Bell, Esquires, Bell- 
men OF THE Borough of Ipswich, 
IN full pots assembled. 

These lines are a burlesque on the follow- 
ing most obsequious Address which was 
presented by the Borough of Ipswich to his 
Majesty George III on his providential 
escape from the knife of Peg Nicholson. 

" To THE King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

" The humble address of the Bailiffs, Burgesses, and 
Commonalty of the Ancient Borough of Ipswich, in Great 
Court assembled. 

" We, Your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Ancient 
Borough of Ipswich, beg leave humbly to offer your 
Majesty our sincere and hearty congratulations on 
Your Majesty's providential escape from the late 
desperate attempt made upon Your Majesty's sacred 
person, an attempt which at once endangered Your 
Majesty's life, and the happiness of all Your Majesty's 
subjects. 

" Fully sensible of the innumerable blessings we 
enjoy under Your Majesty's mild government, we 
fervently pray that Your Majesty's most valuable life 
may be preserved many years, and that Your Majesty 
may long reign over a free, happy, and loyal people. 

" Given under our Common Seal, the i8th of 
August, 1786." 
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The bellmen of Ipswich, unwilling to be 
outdone in loyalty to his Majesty, have com- 
posed an address ecjually as full of majesty 
as that presented by their worthy masters 
to his Majesty, of which the following is 
an exact copy : — 

" To his Majesty most excellent 
With humble duty we present, 
In lines replete with Majesty 
As lights upon the starry sky, 
Your Majesty to congratulate 
In being sav'd from th' attack of late — 
Th' attack against your royal life, 
By woman's hand and blunted knife. 
How could she dare to lift on high 
Her hand to stab your Majesty ? 
That wicked hand, with rage so fierce, 
Your Majesty's kind heart to pierce ! 
'Twas happy for your Majesty 
That Providence was standing by, 
Or else, perhaps, your Majesty 
Might have received a blow so sly 
As would have killed your Majesty. 
What sorrow would the land o'erspread 
T' have heard your Majesty was dead ! 
Your subjects would have wept full sore 
T' have seen your Majesty no more. 
Our thanks unfeign'd we send on high, 
To Him who sav'd your Majesty, 
And hope that He will hear our cry. 
And long preserve your Majesty. 

Given under our own great seal. 

The lanthorn, staff, and midnight-bell.' 



CHAPTER VI 

It is a brilliant morning when I awake, and 
there is every promise of a scorching day. 
I am tempted to again make my way to the 
shady bowers of Gainsborough Lane, for the 
roads are thick with dust, and though I know 
that the Felixstowe Road is a good one, the 
thought of cycling is not alluring. 

I have always been thankful for the 
inspiration that suggests the river, which 
on such a day as this is the best " road " to 
Felixstowe. So, leaving instructions for my 
cycle to be sent on to Lowestoft, I make my 
way to the Stoke side of the river Orwell, 
and am soon on board the G.E.R. Com- 
pany's boat the Norfolk, in the midst of a 
gay and happy throng of pleasure-seekers. 

A bell clangs and a hooter shrieks, and 
the boat moves slowly down the river. It 
is a very charming little trip down the 
Orwell, especially this morning, as the tide 
is " up," converting the river into something 
between a lake and a broad. 

The country on either side is wooded to 
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the water's edge, and through the tree-tops 
I see the red head of Friston Tower, around 
which the Rev. Richard Cobbold has written 
a charming romance ; a Httle farther on we 
pass the Cat-House, a quaint Httle building 
nestling in the trees. This little lodge played 
an important part in the smuggling which 
took place hereabouts a century ago, the 
occupants, if report be true, being in league 
with the contraband men. When the " coast 
was clear " a large stuffed cat was displayed 
in the window, and when the preventive men 
were on the look-out the cat was taken away. 
This was in the daytime ; at night, when 
most of the " runnnig " was done, a lighted 
lamp was displayed or withdrawn instead of 
the stuffed cat. 

We are now passing Downham Reach, 
and in the distance can be seen the charming- 
little riverside village of Pin-Mill, just such 
a quaint, half -fishing, half-boating village 
as Jacobs might select for the setting of a 
story. Some signal is flown from our boat, 
in answer to which a boat puts out from 
the village and takes off half a dozen passen- 
gers and a bulging basket, suggesting iced 
lemonade, cold chicken, and other comes- 
tibles dear to the heart of picnickers. The 
little boat dances away towards the shore, 
our paddle-wheels revolve again, churning 

8 
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up yeast-like waters, and once more we are 
under way. 

The river broadens out, and already we 
begin to feel the roll of the ocean and to 
breathe the salt sea air. In the distance is 
seen the spire of a church at Harwich, and 
soon the old wooden pier comes to meet 
us. I am reminded that imder the waters 
beneath me lie the remains of the wellnigh 
forgotten town of Orwell. This ancient town 
and seaport of Essex stood on the south side 
of Orwell Harbour upon a neck of land that 
jutted out from the coast, the site being now 
marked by the West Rocks. The sea over- 
whelmed Orwell, and since it is gone 
nothing remains to break the violence of 
the sea which beats on the Harwich promon- 
tory. The washing of the ocean, especi- 
ally when the wind is in the east, has made 
this point a peninsula, and soon, if the 
erosion continues, the land upon which 
Harwich stands will become an island. I 
am telling the thrilling story of the con- 
quest of the sea along the East Anglian coast 
later on, so for the moment I leave the 
subject, and hail a very salty-looking fisher- 
man, who, for sixpence, agrees to row me 
across to the other side of the harbour so 
that I may visit the Naval Training Estab- 
lishment at Shotley. 
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A century ago, when, as Tom Hood 
subsequently sang — 

" But as they fetched a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 
And Sally she did faint away, 

Whilst Ben he was brought to " — 

and when the press-gang swept through our 
seaport towns and forced, by a system of 
legal kidnapping, any able-bodied youth to 
serve his king and country in the Navy, 
the prospect was not inspiring, and the lower 
deck was not the most moral and elevating 
spot in which a lad might start his career. 

He received bad food and worse treat- 
ment, and had to accept with what grace he 
could the kicks, which were in a hopeless 
majority over the halfpence, having alto- 
gether a very bad time of it. 

These times may have produced the stern 
fighting material of Nelson's day, but the 
result was attained, not because of the system 
but in spite of it. 

To-day we are producing a matchless 
Navy by a system humane and attractive. 
The lad receives good food and plenty of 
it, good treatment, a healthy, open-air life, 
and a sufficiency in wages. In addition to 
this, he receives a good education and has 
an opportunity of carving out for himself 
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a name of honour in his profession. At 
one time it was almost impossible for a lad 
to start at the bottom of the ladder and work 
himself up to the position of a commissioned 
officer. Now many lads are doing this, and 
men who start as lower-deck boys not infre- 
quently reach the rank of lieutenant before 
retiring on pension. 

The invariable custom until recently was 
to send a lad who intended to become a blue- 
jacket to one of the training-ships, like the 
Ganges or Impregnable, where he would 
receive his initial training. But the time 
has come when these old " wooden walls," 
interesting as they are for their associations, 
are relegated to the scrap-heap. The old 
training-ship the Ganges has within the last 
few years left the estuary of the Stour and 
Orwell, where for so many years she has 
been the school in which thousands of lads 
received their first impressions of a naval life. 

The system of the future will undoubtedly 
be that of the Naval Training Establishment, 
like this institution at Shotley, which is 
proving immensely successful. It is prac- 
tically a battleship on land, but on such a 
scale as would be impossible on board ship, 
immense as are some of our modern fighting 
ships. 

This Shotley establishment is the only one 
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of its kind in the country, half ship half 
barracks, all naval, immense, yet compre- 
hensive. The system has so far proved an 
ideal one, and in proof of its advance on the 
former one let me point out that when a 
lad joined the Navy and was sent to a train- 
ing ship, his preparatory training, before he 
was rated first-class boy and was sent to a 
cruiser like the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Dido, or the Hague, lasted eighteen months. 
At Shotley this training is got through in 
eight or ten months, and the lads compare 
favourably with those who have received the 
more lengthy training on the ships. 

To the civilian the Naval Training Estab- 
ment is full of interest. As he approaches 
the entrance-gates, he is confronted with two 
immense and lifelike but benign-looking 
giants. These are figure-heads from some 
of the old " wooden walls " of a bygone day. 
One is that of H.M.S. Caledonia, and the 
other of H.M.S. St. Vincent. 

Inside, the visitor is regaled with a 
thousand unfamiliar sights. About two hun- 
dred yards down the main entrance is the 
figure-head of the old Ganges, resplendent 
with new colours and gilt. It is the head of 
an immense Hindu, which was taken from 
the Ganges before she left Shotley. At its 
base are two ancient ship's guns, which, but 
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for their antiquated pattern, might be mis- 
taken for a product of yesterday, so bright 
and spotless is their appearance. These very 
guns are the same pattern and perhaps the 
identical guns which wrought such havoc to 
the French fleet in Trafalgar Bay more than 
a century ago. In the centre of the parade- 
ground stands an old capstan and bits, also 
relics of the " wooden walls," which lend 
a ship-like appearance to the barracks, and 
immediately facing this, and over the covered 
approach to the dormitories, the motto 
" Fear God, honour the King " gives that 
touch of solemnity which tends to inspire 
the visitor with feelings of reverence and 
loyalty. On every hand are old cannon-balls 
and shells, forming borders for gardens and 
ornamentation for rockeries. These swords, 
which have been beaten into ploughshares, 
call up memories of many a fierce sea-fight 
when England has fought to maintain her 
mastery of the sea. 

Should the visitor go to the Establishment 
in the afternoon, between the hours of 3.15 
and 5, he will see the six hundred lads on 
the recreation-ground, an immense field 
several acres in extent. Here football, 
cricket, hockey, quoits, and other sports dear 
to the heart of the English boy are the order 
of the afternoon. 
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A turn to the right brmgs you to the 
" quarter-deck/' that spot which to the blue- 
jacket is " holy ground," and each and every 
lad, as he approaches it from any quarter, 
salutes. This is termed "saluting the 
quarter-deck." Branching off from the 
quarter-deck are two long corridors five 
hundred yards in length, and on either side 
of these are the bunks where the boys sleep, 
and other apartments used for various forms 
of training necessary to the embryo blue- 
jacket. 

One huge room is devoted to teaching 
everything connected with a modern war- 
ship. There are countless models of whole 
ships, half ships, ships cut into quarters or 
split down the centre. One just inside the 
door is a model of the forepart of a ship, with 
the foremast and its various sails and cord- 
age. The young sailors stand round in a 
picturesque group whilst their instructor 
teaches them the names, nautical terms, and 
usages of each sail, cord, or part. This 
style of teaching is full of interest to the lads, 
and the result is an expeditious and lasting 
education. Opposite is a model of the part 
of a ship from which the anchor is dropped. 
This model is in shining brass, and attached 
to it are several small anchors and the com- 
plicated mechanism connected with them. 
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Here the boys are taught anchor drill. The 
floor of the apartment represents the bed 
of the ocean, and the anchor is dropped and 
the correct positions pointed out and the 
hundred and one details explained. 

Here he is also taught the usages and 
mysteries of the mariner's compass, also by 
the use of models, and in conjunction with 
this navigation is taught. Next to the 
anchor model is a recently invented machine 
for giving instruction in rowing, with an 
attachment like a bicycle-pump to give the 
necessary resistance. In the centre of the 
room is a mariner's wheel, and there are 
ships fitted out in every detail, models of 
small boats, and numerous diagrams. This 
apartment, which in itself would supply 
material for a complete article, is known as 
the " seamanship-room." 

Adjoining this apartment is the " ammu- 
nition-room," and the first impression which 
the visitor gets is that he is in a magazine 
or in the den of an infernal-machine maker. 
Here are cartridges and shells of all kinds 
and sizes, from the huge shell which four 
lads would find it difficult to lift to the small 
cartridge twenty of which could be held in 
the palm of the hand. Here the system 
of loading guns and the component parts of 
a shell are explained. The visitor may have 
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had the impression that a shell such as would 
be used in modern warfare is a fairly simple 
arrangement of a few parts, but a glance at 
the diagrams on the wall of this ammunition- 
room will quickly disillusion him. There is a 
diagram of a shell split down lengthwise, 
and one sees that it consists of literally hun- 
dreds of parts, each with its separate name 
and mission. 

Then there is the mechanical training- 
room, where the boy is taught forging, bolt- 
ing, iron and steel boring, etc., so that in 
an engagement he shall be able to repair 
the huge steel plates and other parts of 
the battleship damaged by the guns of the 
enemy. 

His training in the various departments 
does much to develop the fine physicjue of 
the British bluejacket, but in addition his 
physique is developed by a strenuous 
physical training, and at Shotley Establish- 
ment there is a magnificent gymnasium, 
where every form of gymnastic exercise is 
taught by a staff of no less than fifteen first- 
class instructors. So huge is this gymnasium 
that it will accommodate 1,600 lads, all 
undergoing instruction at the same time. 

Ominously pointing over the river Stour 
towards Parkeston Quay is the heavy gun 
battery, consisting of four-point-seven and 
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six-inch guns, with their five-mile range. 
Here the boys undergo a three -months 
course of gunnery instruction, and are taught 
the pointing and handhng of the modern 
heavy gun. 

From the high tower built on the top of 
one of the old Martello towers, built by the 
English a century ago to repel a possible 
French invasion, the boys are taught signal- 
ling. 

One of the first lessons that the lad who 
is sent to Shotley is taught is the art of swim- 
ming, and for this purpose a floating-bath 
has been fitted up in the estuary of the 
Stour, and it is now the exception to find a 
sailor who cannot swim, though this has not 
always been the case. 

The lads sleep in dormitories, the beds 
standing in two long rows, one on either side 
of the apartment. 

The Establishment is a small community 
in itself. There is the butcher's shop, where 
are seen hanging carcasses of prime oxen, 
sheep, and pigs, all of excellent quality, and 
these, on the morrow, will serve to feed the 
six hundred lads in the barracks. 

Then there is the tailor's shop, the boot- 
maker's shop, and others where various 
trades are carried on for the upkeep of the 
Establishment's equipment. A lecture-room 
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is open in the evenings, and here the ever- 
popular lantern is often used to amuse and 
interest the lads, varied by an occasional 
concert. 

The whole Establishment convinces the 
visitor that the Navy is a most attractive pro- 
fession, and that much is being done to make 
the period of training interesting as well as 
instructive, comfortable as well as discip- 
linarian, and pleasant as well as rigorous. 

No mother, however desirous of the well- 
being, both physical and moral, of her son, 
need fear to trust him to the care of the 
Shotley Naval Training Establishment. 

The old order has passed away. The men 
responsible for the training of the boys have 
learned that more can be got out of a lad 
by kindness and humane treatment than by 
the lash and brutality. 

The health of the boys is wonderful, and 
the hospital, although always ready, is 
seldom required. The healthy, bracing sea- 
breezes sweep up from the North Sea, 
the good food, the regular life, strenuous 
but not over-taxing, all combine to produce 
a healthy, clean, self-reliant, and smart lad, 
of whom any mother might well feel proud. 
The boy enjoys many advantages which 
would be impossible in the limited sphere 
of his own home, and a little later on his life 
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may be that of a gentleman, for when he 
leaves Shotley he may be sent in the Train- 
ing Squadron to visit other countries, and 
see a great deal of life abroad. 

During his period of training at Shotley 
the lad is not entirely deprived of the influ- 
ence of home life, for he is allowed two 
weeks' leave at Christmas and three at mid- 
summer, to visit his parents, and for his 
proud mother to point him out to the neigh- 
bours as — 

" Just the boy that all our hearts adore." 

I had not intended to stay so long at 
Shotley, but this land-ship is so interesting 
that one might well spend two or three days 
here and yet not see all there is to be seen. 

Going back to Harwich, I board a steamer 
which in about fifteen minutes takes me to 
Felixstowe pier. I had intended staying at 
Harwich, but the town does not attract me. 
It is decidedly quaint and decidedly dirty, 
reminding me much of a Dutch seaport, and 
Dovercourt, which adjoins, offers me few 
attractions. 

Felixstowe I find delightful. I remember 
the place when there were but half a dozen 
houses and one shop. Now it has all the 
attractions of a modern seaside resort and 
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still remains a place of delight. I happen 
to possess one of the beach-huts, and soon 
my kettle is singing on the spirit-stove, and, 
rummaging in a corner cupboard, I discover 
tea and various things to eat. I throw open 
the doors to the ocean and drink in the sea- 
breezes with my tea, and afterwards take out 
a deck-chair and sit on the beach. I think 
there is no more delightful place on the 
East Coast than Felixstowe, unless it is 
Cromer. Here are all the conventional 
attractions of the seaside resorts — pierrots, 
a band, a very solid-looking pier, and a 
magnificent esplanade. 

There is not much history connected with 
Felixstowe, as we know it, but it was the 
birthplace of a man who did much to make 
history, whose name will be handed down 
to future generations as an intrepid explorer, 
and one of the first — the first, I believe— men 
to sail round the globe. This was none 
other than the great Thomas Cavendish (or 
Candish), a name that will live as long as 
history itself. 

From Felixstowe all along the Suffolk and 
Norfolk coasts I collected a mass of legen- 
dary lore, for in the whole country there are 
no more superstitious folk than those who 
dwell in these strange little seaside hamlets. 

Everywhere you meet a weird and awful 
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ghost, in the shape of a huge black dog, 
which seems to haunt the coast from Felix- 
stowe to Hunstanton. He is known most 
commonly as Black Shuck, again as Moddey 
Dhoe, and yet again, in the inland districts, 
as the Hell-hound, Hell-beast, or Church- 
yard-beast. He is the stock bogey for keep- 
ing children quiet and to prevent them from 
staying out after dark. His unearthly howl- 
ing can be heard above the shrieking of 
the tempest, and it is on the dark nights when 
the wind shrieks and the waters roar that 
he loves to be abroad. He takes the form 
of an enormous black dog, shaggy and un- 
couth ; sometimes he has but one burning 
eye, and at other times two eyes as big as 
saucers blaze from his head. At times he 
is seen at daylight, and an encounter then 
is not likely to produce any ill-effects beyond 
fright, but if encountered at night it portends 
great evil, most likely death. He has the 
power of occasionally assuming the form of 
a human being, and regarding this an eerie 
story is told by the beach-folk. 

A strange gentleman of particularly 
swarthy complexion suddenly appeared in a 
small seaside hamlet. He was evidently an 
Italian, but could speak English quite well. 
Where he came from or where he resided 
nobody knew, though a great many cared. 
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He became attached to a local fisherboy, and 
tried to persuade him to go to " foreign 
parts," but when the lad refused he re- 
quested him to looli after a large black dog, 

as he himself had to return to , where he 

came from. 

Now, strange to relate, the dog had often 
been seen about the village, but dog and 
master had never been seen together, which 
peculiar fact the villagers often commented 
upon. Well, the Italian gentleman went 
away, when, nobody knew, though every one 
cared, but he left behind him the big black 
retriever, and the fisherboy looked after it, 
and it apparently became greatly attached 
to him. It was the custom of the fisherboy 
to go to swim in the sea, and at such times 
the dog invariably accompanied him. One 
fateful day, however, the lad swam far out 
to sea, and when he turned round to come 
back to the shore, he was horrified to find 
that the dog would not allow him to do so, 
but with horrible growlings and snapping 
at his legs and neck compelled him to go 
farther out to sea, the dog keeping close 
behind him. The plight of the poor lad 
was terrible in the extreme, and a fearful 
death confronted him. On, on he swam, 
and ever behind swam the much-dreaded 
Black Shuck. So frightened was he that he 
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dared not turn his head to look at the beast, 
but at length he heard the panting and 
growling of the dog by his side, and turn- 
ing his head, he was horrified to see, not the 
shaggy head of the dog but the head and 
saturnine face of the Italian. He bestowed 
upon the lad a hellish and triumphant grin, 
and then instantly resumed the form of the 
dog and again " flew " at his neck with a 
savage snarl. Just as the boy felt that he 
must sink, a sailing-ship passed within hear- 
ing distance and he was hauled aboard, his 
neck being fearfully lacerated by the dog's 
teeth. The animal dived like a whale and 
was seen no more. 

Higher up the coast, near Orford, Old 
Shuck reappears in a strange but less grue- 
some legend, if, indeed, it is old Shuck ; 
locally he is called the " Wild Man of 
Orford," but he has many points in common 
with the ghost-dog, one doubtless being his 
origin. 

About 150 years ago, so the legend 
runs, some fishermen returning from a 
day's toil with the nets beheld a very strange 
creature flopping about, now on land and 
now in the water. It was half boy and 
half dog, all covered with red hair which 
looked like seaweed. With great caution 
the men surrounded him and entangled him 
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in their nets. He struggled violently, but 
his captors bore him triumphantly to the 
castle, where he was at once shown to the 
Governor, and at his request the being was 
left to be examined by experts. It was 
discovered that he was dumb but for a few 
guttural sounds, though he had all the organs 
of speech. He was given clothes, but 
refused to have them put on. It was thought 
that his silence was due to sullenness rather 
than inability, so he was tied up to the 
smoke-jack (whatever that may be !) by his 
heels. He was permitted to sport himself 
in the sea— with men to watch him- — at the 
end of a rope, to his huge delight. Once, 
however, he tried to escape, and was taken 
back to the smoke-jack, and his little sea 
diversions stopped. Not being able to teach 
him any " Christian accomplishments," the 
idea, once entertained, of presenting him to 
the King was abandoned. So violent and 
sullen did he become that he was condemned 
to the turnspit. He would sit for hours 
in the settle by the fireplace, holding his 
huge red head between his hairy hands as 
if in intense pain. One fateful night he 
was missed, and some fishermen reported 
that they had seen him swimming out to 
sea. Although they endeavoured to re- 
capture him, they failed, and, with strange 

9 
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cries of delight, he disappeared under the 
waves, and presumably " lived happy ever 
after." 

Weather lore, too, is found to flourish on 
these coasts ; the fishermen as well as the 
husbandmen in the rural districts believe that 
" a red west " is a sign of wind and " a 
red east " is a sign of rain, or, as some of 
the peasants give it, in rhyme— 

" Evening red, and morning grey, 
Send the traveller on his way ; 
But evening grey, and morning red, 
Send the traveller wet to bed." 

The appearance of the rainbow is always 
noted by the shepherd, for — 

" A rainbow at morning 
Is the shepherd's warning ; 
But a rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's dehght." 

" A burr " — that is, a halo — " round the 
moon is a sign of rain," if it is large. The 
proverb is :— 

" Far burr, near rain ; 
Near burr, far rain," 

In autumn— 

" A mackerel sky 
Is either very wet or very dry." 
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If the wind veers to the north and con- 
tinues there in a dry season, there will be 
no rain while the wind remains northerly ; 
on the contrary, if the wind veers to the 
north in a wet season, it will continue wet 
so long as the wind remains in the same 
Cjuarter. In whatever point the wind stands 
when the sun crosses the line on the 21st 
of March it will remain principally in that 
direction until the 21st of June. 

When a robin sings at the bottom of a 
bush it betokens bad weather, but if he sings 
at the top of a bush it will be fair. 

The flight of wild fowl in the winter is 
always regarded as the precursor of severe 
weather. 

Another proverb is thus expressed : — 

"March dry, good rye; 
April wet, good wheat." 

When you see the grey " shepherd's 
flock " before eight o'clock in the morning it 
will rain before night. 

"If it rains before seven, 
'Twill cease before eleven." 

The sun rising clear in the morning and 
going to bed again (as it is called) imme- 
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diately is a sure indication of a foul day. 
When the small clouds are seen scudding 
before larger ones they are called " water- 
carts," and rain is sure to follow. 

" When the wind's in the south, 
'Tis in the rain's mouth ; 
When the wind's in the east, 
'Tis good for neither man nor beast." 

There is also a saying with reference to 
the new moon that — 

" When early seen 
'Tis seldom seen," 

on account of the rain-clouds which are said 
to follow its early appearance. 

The new moon " lying on her back," with 
the horns of her crescent pointing upwards, 
is believed to indicate a dry moon ; and, on 
the contrary, when the new moon appears 
with the horns of the crescent pointing down- 
wards, or, as it is locally expressed, " when 
it hangs dripping," it will be a wet moon. 

When the new moon happens on a 
Saturday it is superstitiously believed to be 
a sign of unfavourable weather ; thus — 

" A Saturday moon. 
If it comes once in seven years, comes too soon," 
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And if in addition the full moon falls on 
a Sunday it is said — 

" Saturday new, Sunday full, 
Never was good, nor never wool." 

There is also a saying that " the sun is 
always seen on a Saturday," and this is 
firmly believed by many of the country 
people, who maintain that the sun always 
peeps through the clouds on that day, if 
only for a minute, just (as it were) to show 
his face. 

Many of the weather proverbs handed 
down to us from our forefathers are doubt- 
less the embodiment, in quaint and pithy 
phrases, of the result of their observation 
and experience. But it must be confessed 
that there are some sayings in common use 
that apparently have neither " rhyme nor 
reason." Thus, " When a cat wipes her face 
over her ears it is a sign of fine weather ; 
and when a cat sits with her back towards 
the fire it is a sign of frost." 

And again — 

" A fine Saturday, a fine Sunda}- ; 
A fine Sunday, a fine week." 

This is blind optimism, for if true there 
would be continual fine weather. 
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The following are also common weather 
proverbs : — 

" If the rainbow comes at night, 
The rain is gone quite." 

" When it rains with the wind in the east, 
It rains for twenty-four hours at least." 

" May never goes out without a wheat ear." 

" Tlie grass that grows in Janiveer 
Grows no more all the year." 

" Cut your thistles before St. John, 
You will have two instead of one." 

St. John's day is June 24th. 

" First comes David, then comes Chad, 
Then comes Winnold, as if he were mad." 

This alludes to the stormy weather which 
is common at the beginning of March. St. 
David's Day is the ist of March, St. Chad's 
the 2nd, and St. Winnold's the 3rd. 

A sudden and local motion of the air, not 
otherwise perceptible but by its whirling up 
the dust on a dry road in perfectly calm 
weather, somewhat in the manner of a water- 
spout, is reckoned a sign of approaching 
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rain, and called by Suffolk folk " Roger's 
blast." 

Very pleasant it is to sit and muse thus 
upon the lore of these hardy coast-folk, and 
I would fain stay here much longer but for 
the hint from a friend that he is motoring 
to Aldeburgh and that he will be glad of 
company— if it is only myself. 

I soon find myself regretting my cycle, 
for flying in the car through Felixstowe and 
over a track through sandy dunes towards 
the delightful little hamlet of Bawdsey I miss 
much that I fain would see. 

We rush past Martello towers, erected 
during the threatened French invasion of 
" Boney's " days, and soon come to a stop 
on the Bawdsey steam ferry, built by Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter, whose magnificent modern 
mansion stands across the Deben, which 
here joins the sea. Our motor-car stands 
palpitating upon the ferry, and directly it 
reaches the other side of the river we are 
off again through Alderton and Hollesley, 
just catching sight, through the trees, of the 
old Colonial College, now the well-known 
Hollesley Labour Colony, through the un- 
attractive little town of Leiston, over purple 
heaths and soon— too soon— into quaint little 
Sprat-Town, the home of George Crabbe. 

Apart from an undoubted quaintness, I 
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am no more taken up with Aldeburgh than 
was Crabbe. 

Crabbe, like that lesser Suffolk poet 
Robert Bloomfield, suffered from intense 
physical weakness, and the depressing influ- 
ence of his native heath made him wellnigh 
a melancholian. He never either forgot or 
forgave his birthplace or its inhabitants. Of 
Slaughden — hateful name ! — a part of Alde- 
burgh, where Crabbe worked as a quay 
labourer, he paints a dismal picture : — 

" Here samphire banks and saltwort bound the flood, 
There stakes and seaweed withering on the mud ; 
And higher up a ridge of all things base, 
Which some strong tide has roll'd upon the place." 

The people are even worse than the 
district : — 

" Here joyless roam a wild, amphibious race. 
With sullen woe displayed in every face, 
Who far from civil arts and social fly, 
And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye." 

Crabbe watches the swallows from the 
beach, waiting for a favouring wind to leave 
so dismal a place, and remarks that he, like 
them, waited for a favourable time to flee 
from the shores " where guilt and famine 
reign." The " bold, artful, surly, savage 
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race " are only skilled in fishing, or, as 
Crabbe quaintly puts it, " to take the iinny 
tribe." Those who were not fishers were 
wreckers, or something akin to them, for 
they " bend their eager eye " on the unfor- 
tunate vessel that is driven near the shore 
to be either " theirs or the ocean's miserable 
prey." The description that Crabbe gives 
of Aldeburgh is as true to-day as it was 
when he wrote it. An almost noisome 
melancholy hangs about Slaughden ; at low 
tide a few fishing-boats lie " drunk " upon 
the ooze ; on the bank of the river are several 
old hulks, some of them turned into habita- 
tions for fisher-folk. These would tend to 
make some places picturesque, but they only 
add to Slaughden's unrelieved ugliness. 
Edward FitzGerald often sailed from Wood- 
bridge to Slaughden, and whilst viewing the 
dreary scene he says : " The melancholy of 
Slaughden last night, with the same sloops 
sticking sidelong in the mud as sixty years 
ago ! " 

But if the district has not changed the 
people have, for the courage of the Alde- 
burgh lifeboatmen is proverbial. The sand- 
banks off the coast hereabouts are the most 
treacherous in Eastern England, and super- 
human effort is required to launch the 
lifeboat from the beach in stormy weather ; 
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but the Aldeburgh men never hesitate, and 
many brave lives have been sacrificed in 
this perilous work. So have the people of 
Aldeburgh redeemed the sins of their fore- 
fathers. But a student of Nature, as was 
Crabbe, could not fail to have found that 
strange, indefinable fascination about the 
Aldeburgh marshland that attaches to all 
such East Anglian marshes. None but 
those who have seen these wide tracts of 
salt marshland in all Nature's moods can 
appreciate their subtle charm. There is an 
enchantment about these marshes that 
nothing else inspires, and they have a 
folklore all their own. Where else can you 
hear of the birth of web-footed children? 
Yet I will find you a score of fen-folk who 
will assert with an unshakable conviction that 
every now and then a web -footed child is 
born, generally a girl, who is either a witch 
or a fairy, with a strong homicidal tendency. 
She generally drowns her victims in the 
dykes among the marshes. They are always 
beautiful, and unless their bare feet are seen 
it is impossible to distinguish them from 
ordinary folk. They will steal away at night 
and commune with their own people who 
dwell m the alder-bushes. 

Crabbe wandered across these marshes 
after botanical specimens when he was 
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earning a scanty livelihood as an apothe- 
cary ; here he noted the 

"... blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gale's rich balm, and meadow's crimson blush, 
Whose velvet leaf, with radiant beauty dress'd, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover's breast." 

Crabbe, in his early youth, worked for a 
chemist near Woodbridge, where in after 
years FitzGerald first saw the light of day. 
Here, at least, he could find no fault with 
the scenery, for it is among the loveliest and 
the best in East Anglia. The woods of 
quaint Martlesham and its picturesque creek, 
so beloved by FitzGerald, must have ap- 
pealed to Crabbe's fancy, for he was as 
keenly alive to the beautiful in Nature as he 
was distressed by ugly Slaughden. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon the 
early struggles of Crabbe, but there are one 
or two incidents in his early life that will 
be new to many. 

Whilst he was an apprentice to the 
surgeon at Wickham-Brook he was often 
employed in the drudgery of the farm which 
his master occupied, was made the bed- 
fellow and companion of the plough-boy, 
and earned out the medicines on foot to the 
patients in the neighbouring villages. One 
day, as he mixed with the herd of lads at 
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the public-house to see the exhibition of a 
conjurer, the magician, having worked many 
wonders, changed a white ball to a black, 
exclaiming, " Quique olirrt atbus erat nunc 
est contrarius atbo ; and I suppose none 
of you can tell me what that means?" 
" Yes, I can," said George. " The devil 
you can ! " replied he of the magic wand, 
eyeing his garb. " I suppose you picked 
up your Latin in a turnip-iield? " Not 
daunted by the laughter that followed, 
Crabbe gave the interpretation, and re- 
ceived from the seer a condescending 
compliment . 

His distress in London, whither he had 
gone to seek literary fame — so long denied 
him — was pitiable. He says, in his Journal, 
under date May i6, 1780: " Oh, my dear 
Mira, how you distress me ; you inquire into 
my affairs, and love not to be denied — yet 
you must. To what purpose shall I tell you 
the particulars of my gloomy situation : that 
I have parted with my money, sold my ward- 
robe, pawned my watch, am in debt to my 
landlord, and finally at some loss how to 
eat a week longer ? Yet you say, ' Tell me 
all.' Ah, my dear Sally, do not desire it ; 
you must not yet be told these things ! 
Appearance is what distresses me^I must 
have dress, and therefore am horribly fear- 
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ful I shall accompany fashion with fasting ; 
but a fortnight more will tell me of a 
certainty." 

He wrote, as is well known, to Edmund 
Burke entreating aid at the time of his direst 
need. He was haunted by the vision of 
prison walls and near to the verge of starva- 
tion. So great was his suspense after he 
had delivered his letter at Burke's house in 
the evening that he spent the night walking 
backwards and forwards on Westminster 
Bridge. The sun shone upon him at last, 
and in 1 8 1 9, when his Tales of the Hall 
was published by Mr. Murray, he received 
for this work and the remaining copyright 
of his poems the sum of £3,000. 



CHARTER VII 

Whilst at Aldeburgh, I am reminded very 
forcibly of what East Anglia has lost in 
the way of towns and villages — once popu- 
lous and busy — that have been overwhelmed 
by the sea. 

Among all the histories of countries, 
counties, and towns there are none more 
thrilling than the true stories of land which 
has now disappeared — land which has been 
swallowed up by an ever-voracious ocean. 
All round our coasts the sea has for 
centuries been demanding its toll in the 
shape of huge slices of land, and where 
now roll the blue waters of the ocean cen- 
turies ago stood noble towns, extensive 
forests, and fertile fields. 

Even now we lose a slice of land every 

year equal in size to Gibraltar^ and on the 

East Coast alone we have to pay tribute 

to King Neptune in the form of a piece of 

land as large as the island of Heligoland 

annually. During the last century we have 

142 
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had to forfeit land equal in size to the county 
of London. This beautiful land now lies 
buried in the sea, and fishes swim where 
once roamed the red deer. We have not 
to go back to primeval times and deduce 
the damage from fossils, etc., for day by 
day and year by year the shrinkage goes 
perceptibly on, and man is powerless to 
prevent it, in spite of huge sea-walls and 
breakwaters. 

" Land's End/' says Camden, " once un- 
doubtedly stretched far to the westward. 
Mariners have no doubt of this from the 
mbbish they constantly draw up. In the 
utmost rocks of this promontory, when they 
are bare at low water, appear veins of white 
lead and brass. And the inhabitants say 
that there was formerly set a watch-tower 
with lights for the direction of mariners." 

The same story could be told concerning 
all our coast, but it is with East Angiia that 
we are especially concerned ; and wonder- 
ful indeed is the true story of lost East 
Angiia, 

We will confine ourselves to the counties 
of Norfolk, Sufl^olk, and Essex. The story 
of Dunwich and Easton, in Suffolk, of 
Shipton and Sheringham, with the sub- 
merged forest near Hunstanton, in Norfolk, 
and the huge slice of land which stretched 
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from Harwich to Clacton, in Essex, would 
fill a book, and I can only touch the very 
fringe in this short chapter. 

On the whole English coast there is no 
town which has been lost so entirely within 
comparatively recent times as the once 
flourishing town of Dunwich, in Suffolk. 
Once a proud and noble city of greater 
importance than either Norwich or Ipswich, 
now nothing remains but the ruins of a 
solitary church of large dimensions, stand- 
ing on the very edge of the cliff, and a 
few other crumbling walls. Where are its 
many churches, its magnificent hospitals, its 
king's palace, its mayor's mansion, and its 
important mint? (for Dunwich boasted all 
these). Ask the sea, the cruel, relentless 
ocean, and her laughing billows will shout 
with glee as they beat upon the last of the 
ruins, and the answer will be : " We have 
folded Dunwich in our cold embrace ; we 
have covered her as with a garment." 

When and by whom Dunwich was founded 
it is difficult to say. Some say that it was a 
Roman station, and this is probably correct, 
as several Roman coins have been picked 
up here. 

Dunwich became the royal demesne at the 
beginning of the reign of Henry \\, at 
which time it was a place of great renown 
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and importance. The town kept and 
lodged large military forces — sufficient, in- 
deed, to withstand the army of Earl 
Leicester, who, with his Flemish forces, 
laid siege to it. The Earl, after several 
successes, in which he conquered Norwich, 
set his forces in array against Dunwich, 
with the intention of capturing it. But he 
found the position too strong, and beat a 
retreat to Leicestershire. The remains of the 
fortifications then set up were formerly 
visible at Westleton Heath. 

To give an idea of the size of Dunwich, 
it will only be necessary to state that the 
town gave £133 6s. 8d. to marry Maud, 
King Henry's daughter, whilst Ipswich was 
only charged £53 6s. 8d. King Henry III 
bestowed upon the town a parcel of land 
for the purpose of building a monastery 
for the Minor Friars, an order newly arrived 
in England. 

It was, however, during the reign of King 
Edward that Dunwich was at its zenith. 
Churches were built, and magnificent ones 
they were ; mansions were erected, and the 
trade of East Anglia flocked to the town, 
and palatial shops lined the streets. 

The first church was built by Felix, who, 
you will remember, was the first bishop of 
East Anglia, and it was dedicated to his 

10 
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honour ; the next two churches were dedi- 
cated respectively to St. Leonard and St. 
John. The church of St. John was a large 
and magnificent building, and for many 
centuries stood in the centre of Dunwich, 
close by the huge market-place. But even 
now the sea had set its seal upon the noble 
town. 

The people had, previous to this, had 
many warnings. As long ago as the reign 
of the Conqueror, Doomsday Book shows 
that out of two " carves " of land which 
were taxed by King Edward the Confessor, 
one had been consumed by the sea, and the 
encroachments continued, aided by the 
strong gales from the north-west ; but, like 
the people of Nineveh, they did not hearken 
to the warnings, and buildings grew up, 
each surpassing the former in splendour and 
size. 

Metal was coined at its mint, and Dunwich 
halfpence are known to this day. A huge 
temple was erected by the Order of Knights 
Templars, which stood in the southern part 
of the town, and everything spoke of un- 
bounded prosperity. Dunwich sent two 
members to Parliament from the reign of 
Edward I to the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 ; one of the members returned 
by Dunwich was Sir George Downing, after 
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whom Downing Street, Whitehall, was 
named. But soon the glory of Dunwich 
was to depart for ever. 

The sea, after destroying the harbour, 
attacked the very citadel and forefront of 
the city. The town which had successfully 
withstood the onslaughts of numerous armies 
could not withstand the ravages of the ocean. 
By 1350 a huge portion of the town, com- 
prising upwards of four hundred houses, with 
numerous shops and mills, were swept away. 
The magnificent churches of St. Felix, St. 
Leonard, St. Martin and St. Nicholas were 
destroyed. By 1385 the sea devoured all 
the land up to the Black Friars, and during 
the following century one church in every 
ten years fell into the jaws of the sea, and 
by 1550 not a quarter of the old city was 
left. One night during a storm, in 1677, 
the inhabitants of the remnant of the city 
were awakened from sleep to behold the 
sea taking possession of the market-place, 
and three years later all the buildings north 
of Maison Dieu Lane were demolished. 

Here is a curious entry of the time : — 

" 1702. The sea extended its dominion 
to St. Peter's Church, which was obliged 
to be broken down." 

By 1680 the Town Hall was destroyed, 
the jail was undermined, and by 1729 the 
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whole of St. Peter's Cemetery was sub- 
merged. By this time the inhabitants had 
submitted to the inevitable — indeed, had 
passed the limits of despair. 

Beckles Willson says : — 

" Many of them [the inhabitants] had 
gathered on the stone walls and roofs of their 
houses, or stood on the cliffs, and stretching 
out their clenched fists, had loudly cursed the 
sea. But several generations of these had 
been buried, and their bones might now 
be seen strewn, at low tide, on the beach." 

But little was now required to complete 
the destruction of noble Dunwich, and it 
was soon to come. In December, 1739, a 
gale blew from the north-east for several 
days, and created mighty seas, which tore 
away huge portions of the cliffs, and with 
a swell which nothing could resist, it over- 
flowed the land, carrying away the last 
remnants of St. Nicholas churchyard and 
destroying the great road which led from 
the quay to the market-place. It was, in- 
deed, a scene of desolation and destruction. 
Buildings were hurled down like dolls' 
houses, and furniture and effects were either 
washed out to sea or beaten to pieces on the 
remains of buildings which once they had 
adorned. Even hills were levelled to the 
surrounding country ; the hills known as the 
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Cock and Hen Hills, which were upwards 
of 40 feet high, were levelled to the very 
water's edge. The cemetery of St. Francis 
was engulfed in the general destruction. 

" Secret repositories of the dead were ex- 
posed to view, several skeletons on the Ouze, 
divested of their coverings, some lying in 
pretty good order, others interrupted and 
scattered, as the surges carried them, also 
a stone coffin, wherein were human bones 
covered with tiles." 

Thus this great city, with its many 
fair buildings, with its great commerce, its 
stately temple, its literature and art, its 
wealthy institutions, is now reduced to a 
few tottering ruins, a handful of cottages 
and a score or two of villagers. 

I shall never forget my feelings when 
standing on the site of ancient Dunwich. 
There passed before my imagination the long 
line of the illustrious dead — the abbots, the 
lords, the knights templars and the kings of 
former days. There rose before my mind's 
eye the brazen gates of the great city. I 
saw its glittering palaces, with their retinue 
of knight and squire, and the great market- 
place, with its wealth and merchandise and 
provisions. Then I saw the final scene of 
destruction — the doomed city in the icy 
embrace of the cruel ocean. I saw its fast- 
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falling buildings, disappearing hills ; I heard 
the crash of falling timber and the boom 
of the breakers as they tore away the huge 
tracts of land. 

That Lowestoft has not always had the 
distinction of being the most easternly town 
in England will be apparent if the reader 
will examine the atlas of even so short a 
time as a century ago. He will find a place 
called Easton Bavent much farther east than 
Lowestoft. It has now been forced back 
for over two miles, and hence Lowestoft 
holds the palm. 

Both Aldeburgh and Southwold have 
much the same tale to tell as Dunwich. The 
first named was once situated at least half 
a mile farther east than its present position. 
A plan of the town in 1559 proves it to 
have been at that time a town of consider- 
able size and importance. At this time there 
were " denes," similar to those at Yarmouth, 
between the town and the sea. 

Until the comtnencement of the nineteenth 
century Southwold was rapidly going to 
decay, but several families of distinction 
having made it their summer residenc e, its 
appearance has been changed, so that it now 
stands a popular East Coast watering-place. 

It is an actual fact that since the 
Doomsday survey the sea has gained upon 
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the coast no less than one mile and almost 
two furlongs. Within the last few years 
the town has lost upwards of an acre of 
land, and houses which formerly stood some 
considerable distance from the sea are now 
on the very brink of the cliffs, and in peril 
of being swept to destruction. Nowhere 
along the coast has the sea been fought more 
pluckily than here ; many thousands of 
pounds have been spent, and are being spent, 
on sea-defence works. 

It is most likely that, but for the fact of 
the influx of rich residents, Southwold would 
have been almost entirely eaten by the sea, 
but their residence here has made sea- 
defence possible, and it is probable that 
the town will long remain the charming little 
resort that it is. 

That celebrated antiquary Thomas 
Gardner, to whom we owe so much for 
his history of Dunwich and Southwold, 
lies buried in the churchyard at Southwold. 
In the same grave lie his two wives. Honor 
and Virtue, and on the gravestone is in- 
scribed, " Between Honor and Virtue, here 
doth lie the remains of Old Antiquity." 

Coming to Norfolk, we have the same 
tale to tell : where once were smiling 
valleys and peaceful villages, now roll the 
blue waters, with here and there rocks and 
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parts of ruined buildings to remind us of 
bygone prosperity. 

I remember, when spending a holiday at 
Cromer, an old sailor, with whom I spent 
much time, pointed out to me a large up- 
standing rock, around which the waves were 
beating, and which must have been miles 
from the shore. " See yon rock," he said, 
"the one standing high out of the sea? 
That's old Cromer Church, which was once in 
the centre of the town." When I expressed 
my astonishment, he offered to row me out 
when the weather should be rough, and he 
added, " You'll hear the bells ringing in the 
turret." There was much truth in the old 
man's statement, and a little exaggeration, 
but it is perfectly true that almost in a 
straight line out to sea off Cromer once 
stood and flourished the important town of 
Shipton. 

It was situated two miles north of modern 
Cromer, and was swallowed up, with its 
magnificent church of St. Peter (which was 
so large that its spire could be seen from the 
coast of Lincolnshire), its schools and quay, 
with all its houses, in the reign of Henry IV. 
Only a few years ago were to be seen, when 
the tide was exceptionally low, large masses 
of masonry, which were most likely a part 
of Shipton Castle. 
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Then the villages of Overstrand and 
Eccles have likewise disappeared^ and the 
sea is making havoc of Cromer, and it is 
possible that the town may suffer a like fate 
if something is not speedily done to keep 
the sea at bay. 

The cliffs at Cromer are being con- 
tinually eaten by the sea. In the winter 
of 1799 a huge mass of the cliffs near the 
old lighthouse came crashing to the ground, 
bringing away at least half an acre of land. 
Every year the sea claims its toll in the shape 
of land, and occasionally farmhouses have 
fallen a prey to the voracious ocean. 

The 15th day of January, 1825, was a 
red-letter day for the inhabitants of Cromer, 
but such an one as they are not anxious to 
see again. The hills known as Lighthouse 
Hills, near to the town, suddenly, with- 
out the slightest warning, gave way, and 
for a length of 500 yards fell crashing 
on to the beach below. This mass, it was 
computed, contained no less than half a 
million cubic yards of solid earth. Nothing 
had occurred to arouse the suspicions of the 
people in the neighbourhood — in fact, a 
coastguard walked over the spot on the very 
night on which the event happened. Im- 
mediately after the mass fell a large stream 
of water gushed out of the bank and dis- 
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charged itself on to the beach, the fall of 
cliff being due to the hydrostatic pressure 
of water within the fissures of the cliff, the 
cliff having been previously undermined and 
weakened by the action of the sea. 

Not ten years after, in 1832, a similar 
catastrophe occurred, again close to the 
lighthouse. So great was the damage done 
on this occasion that fears were entertained 
for the safety of the lighthouse. The matter 
was seen into by the Brethren of Trinity 
House, and they decided to erect a new 
lighthouse, 280 yards farther inland. In 
a few years the fears of the authorities were 
realized, and the old lighthouse slipped 
silently and sorrowfully into the sea. Not 
a sign of it was apparent when the people 
proceeded to the spot where the landslip had 
occurred. 

Terrible have been the sufferings of 
Cromer from the encroachments of the sea, 
and the month of February, 1837, will long 
be remembered with fear and dread by the 
inhabitants. An extraordinarily high tide 
occurred, which threatened Cromer with a 
fate similar to that of Dunwich. The sea 
washed away all the edifices upon the beach 
and cliffs, and for a time threatened the 
church beyond. 

On the night of the 1 6th of February 
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the inhabitants had retired to rest in safety, 
with no fear of coming catastrophe. At 
midnight the alarm was given, for a danger 
worse, if possible, than fire threatened the 
town ; for fire can be fought, but no human 
agency could cope with the mighty rush of 
the sea. Immediately everywhere was con- 
fusion and terror, and a headlong rush was 
made from the doomed buildings. One life 
was lost, that of a man who, in spite of 
numerous warnings, stayed too long in the 
building known as Simon's Bath House re- 
moving furniture. He was borne away by 
the raging waters, together with the building, 
and his body was afterwards found on the 
beach ten miles away. 

Much has been done at Cromer with the 
view of preventing further damage ; sea- 
walls and jetties have been erected, but the 
sea is always doing some fresh damage, and 
it is a source of constant drainage on the 
rates. The Esplanade, which runs along 
the entire base of the cliffs, is a splendid 
protection, besides forming a capital pro- 
menade for visitors. 

Another place close by where the sea has 
encroached to a terrible extent is Shering- 
ham, and the place is threatened with entire 
extinction. When the inn was built there, 
in 1805, it was computed that it would 
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require seventy years for the sea to reach 
it, the loss of land being calculated from 
previous observations. But the builders had 
overlooked a very serious fact — viz., the 
slope of the ground was from the sea, in 
consequence of which the waste was much 
greater than had been anticipated. 

In five years no less than seventeen yards 
were swept away, and only a small garden 
was left between the building and the sea. 
In 1829 we find a depth of twenty feet in 
Sheringham Harbour, where only fifty years 
before there stood a cliff, over fifty feet in 
height, with houses on it ! 

At Sidestrand, Clement Scott's " Garden 
of Sleep," the scene is pathetic in the 
extreme. The tower of one solitary church 
remains tottering on the very edge of the 
cliffs. Surrounded only by the melancholy 
reminders of days of long ago, it stands amid 
the dead of past centuries, not a tree near 
it, forsaken by all save the screaming sea- 
birds. It seems hard to realize that only a 
century or two ago this was the centre of 
happy villages, with children playing in the 
streets and men going to their daily employ- 
ment, all unconscious of the doom which was 
to overtake their land. 

From Cromer to Hunstanton is not a big 
step, and here we find the same state of 
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affairs. There is not a great deal on record 
regarding the lost land just hereabouts, but 
from personal investigation I am convinced 
that hundreds of acres have been swallowed 
up by the sea since the time when King 
Edward I landed at Hunstanton. 

Here we have a submerged forest of com- 
paratively recent date, where at low tide we 
can walk a.nd examine to our heart's content. 
This extends right across the Wash to the 
coasts of Lincolnshire, and is crammed with 
the trunks and stems of countless trees, some 
of them of immense size. Even now some 
of these trunks or stems are sufficiently hard 
and preserved to be used by local farmers 
for gateposts. There is a magic charm in 
a ramble through this submerged forest. 
The imagination conjures up visions of the 
chase, when our forefathers hunted with 
their rude implements the red deer which 
wandered through this then beautiful forest. 
A few years ago a stone implement was 
found sticking in one of the submerged 
trees, and may now be seen in Norwich 
Museum. 

About fifty years ago there was a scheme 
on foot for " getting our own back " from 
the ocean by reclaiming the whole of the 
Wash, draining it and converting it into a 
new county, and its promoters actually went 
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so far as to name the county-to-be, which 
was to be called " Victoria." Though this 
Utopian dream was not realized, a great deal 
of land has been reclaimed from the sea 
hereabouts and converted into good agri- 
cultural land. 

For the sake of readers who have not 
read that very interesting romance by Watts- 
Dunton called Ay twin I quote a part where 
he very vividly paints a picture of a Norfolk 
coast landslip : — 

"Whence came that shriek? It was like 
a shriek coming from a distance — loud there, 
faint here, and yet it seemed to come from 
me ! It was as though I was witnessing 
some dreadful sight, unutterable and intoler- 
able. ... At my feet spread the great 
churchyard, with its hundreds of little green 
hillocks and white gravestones, sprinkled 
here and there with square box-like tombs. 
All quietly asleep in the moonlight ! Here 
and there an aged headstone seemed to nod 
at its neighbour as though muttering in its 
dreams. 

" The old church, bathed in the radiance, 
seemed larger than it had ever done in day- 
light, and incomparably more grand and 
lovely. On the left were the tall poplar- 
trees, rustling and whispering among them- 
selves. Still, there might be at the back 
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of the church mischief working. I walked 
round thither. The ghostly shadows on the 
long grass might have been shadows thrown 
by the ruins of Tadmor, so quietly did they 
lie and dream. A weight was lifted from my 
soul. A balm of sweet peace fell upon my 
heart. The noises I had heard had been 
imaginary, conjured up by love and fear, or 
they might have been an echo of distant 
thunder. . . . 

" I went and looked at the sea from the 
cliff. Here, however, there was something 
sensational at last. The spot where years 
ago I had sat when Winifred's song had 
struck upon my ear and awoke me to a 
new life — was gone ! ' This then was the 
noise I heard,' I said. ' The rumbling was 
the falling of the earth, the shriek was the 
tearing down of trees.' Another slice — a 
slice weighing thousands of tons — had 
slipped since the afternoon from the 
churchyard to the sands below. ' Perhaps 
the tread of the townspeople who came to 
witness the funeral may have given the last 
shake to the soil,' I said." 

About five miles E.S.E. of Cromer stands 
a small village called Trimingham, and 
here the ocean has been encroaching for 
centuries. Years ago it was a much larger 
and more important place than at present. 
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Only a few years ago two farmhouses, 
with their yards and outhouses, were washed 
down by the sea. This was partly due to 
the choking up of a spring, which occasioned 
such an accumulation of water that many 
acres as well as the buildings were washed 
into the sea. 

During the Middle Ages Trimingham was 
quite a place of importance, being a 
local Mecca for pilgrims, because the head 
of John the Baptist had found its way to 
the town and was dedicated to the saint of 
that name in the parish church. Most 
extraordinary and wonderful were the 
miracles credited to the relic, and people 
came from far and near to do homage 
to it. 

Going about two miles farther along the 
coast, we come to Mundesley, which has 
much the same tale to tell of ruined farm- 
steads and forsaken homes on account of 
the ravages of the sea. On the edge of 
the cliff stands the once beautiful and 
spacious church of All Saints, but now in 
ruins. This little place has had more than 
its share of attacks from the encroaching 
ocean. In 1838 two massive walls were 
built to preserve the cliffs, in the form of 
an upper and lower terrace ; but, alas ! they 
were to enjoy but a short existence, for the 
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very next year they were entirely destroyed 
by high tides and gales. 

Then, in 1862, one of the most destruc- 
tive gales on record swept over Mundesley 
and district ; over eleven yards of the 
cliff were swept away and several cottages 
rendered uninhabitable, whilst others were 
entirely wrecked. 

It is well known that Lowestoft has spent 
thousands of pounds upon sea defence, 
which has been like throwing money into the 
ocean. Again and again has the sea broken 
over the defensive works, and almost, if 
not entirely, destroyed them. With heroic 
perseverance the authorities have rebuilt 
these, but there is a constant fear of 
further catastrophe. The North Beach 
Lighthouse has had to be moved farther 
inland on several occasions owing to the 
encroachments. 

Coming farther down the coast to South 
Suffolk and North Essex, we look in vain 
for the ancient town of Orwell, which cen- 
turies ago was a place of great import- 
ance, and stood off Harwich on a site 
which is now marked by the West Rocks. 
Not a trace of the town now remains. 
It has been swallowed, like Dunwich and 
Sheringham. 

When Orwell was doomed its trade went 
II 
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to Harwich, which town grew and began to 
be populous. Since then, however, the sea 
has swept away a great deal of the land 
belonging to the town. Since the destruc- 
tion of Orwell there is nothing to break 
the violence of the sea when the wind is in 
the east, and Harwich has suffered accord- 
ingly. The constant washing of the tides 
has made the point a peninsula, and it is 
feared that in a few years' time it will be 
converted into an island. 

A little farther on is Walton-on-the-Naze, 
which town takes its name from the wall 
which years ago was constructed to keep 
out the waves. The town extended a great 
deal farther east than it does at present, but 
the same fate as that of Orwell has overtaken 
it, and it is no more. 

In the vicinity of Clacton-on-Sea, too, it 
has been found necessary to build a huge 
sea-wall because of the encroachments of 
the sea, and this precautionary measure has 
proved successful. 

The demolition of the sea defences during 
the great flood some years ago, involving 
the ruin of hundreds of acres of land in 
Dengie Hundred, is another instance of the 
damage wrought by the ocean in Essex. 
Captain Washington, R.N,, in his observa- 
tion of Beacon Cliff in 1847, asserted that 
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the Essex promontory had given way at 
the rate of 40 feet in forty-seven years, 
between 1709 and 1756, 80 feet between 
1756 and 1804, and 350 feet between the 
latter period and 1841. 

It is only fair to the ocean to state that 
she has not had it all her own way, for 
hundreds and thousands of acres have been 
reclaimed from the ocean. Beccles was once 
a seaport less than a mile distant from the 
coast. It has been stated to me on more 
than one occasion that the church at Beccles, 
which is built entirely distinct and apart 
from its tower, was so built because the 
builders feared that it might be undermined 
by the sea if built at the west end, for an 
estuary came up the valley beyond Beccles 
in comparatively recent times. To-day, 
when we experience a wet season the great 
marshes stretching from Beccles to the coast 
are covered with water, which stretches far 
as the eye can reach. 

Then in the Fen district many hundreds 
of acres of land have been reclaimed from 
the sea, and in the bed of the rivers 
Waveney and Little Ouse have been found 
anchors and other traces of ancient naviga- 
tion, which proves that these rivers were 
navigable for their entire course from 
Gorleston to Lynn ; so much land here 
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must have been reclaimed. Then Eye, 
in the tenth century, was situated in the 
middle of a marsh, traces of which no longer 
exist. 

At the present time, however, little is 
being done in the way of reclaiming land, 
and, on the other hand, much is being done 
by the ocean in claiming it ; and the ques- 
tion is, Where will it end? Think of the 
startling, but nevertheless perfectly true, 
statement that we lose on our coast every 
year a tract of country equal in size to 
the island of Heligoland ! What towns, in 
centuries to come, are to share the fate of 
lordly Dunwich? Who can say? This 
much, however, is certain — that steps must 
be taken, and taken at once, to protect 
the watering-places in East Anglia. The 
Norwich Convention was a step in the right 
direction, and the promoters should realize 
that there is no time to lose, for the sea is 
very busy, and every wasted day means the 
loss of valuable land. 

I remember a conversation I had with 
an elderly man at Pakefield, a seaside village 
close to Lowestoft, who had made quite " a 
decent bit o' money " by collecting and 
selling fossils washed up from the forest 
bed that extends for many miles under the 
sea hereabouts or down from the cliffs that 
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formed, in bygone centuries, part of the same 
forest. 

This forest is no myth. Professors 
Huxley and Seeley have reported upon 
it ; and the late Sir Andrew C . Ramsay, 
referring to the forest bed, says : " Its 
special importance is that it contains a 
fragment of the vegetation and fauna of 
the last preglacial epoch, at a time when 
England was united to the Continent, and 
when a flora and a fauna, in part new, 
migrated across the intervening plain into 
our area. Remains of birch, alder, oak, 
yew, Scotch fir and spruce are abundant, 
and many other plants have been obtained, 
notably the water-chestnut. The mammals 
include Elephas meridlonalis, Elephas anti- 
quus, Rhinoceros Etruscens, hippopotamus, 
trigontherium, and many species of Cervus, 
also hyaena, Ursus spelosus, etc." 

It is evident that a great preglacial forest 
extended far out into the German Ocean, 
mammoths' teeth and tusks, rhinoceros 
skulls, etc., " having been dredged up in 
abundance by the trawlers off the Dogger 
Bank." 

The estuarine soil and the bones of whales 
which are found here also indicate, says a 
writer in the Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society, that an estuary was open to 
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the sea, most probably northwards, for the 
admission of the whales. 

My informant told me of many valuable 
finds. His first mammoth jaw he found on 
the beach at Kessingland. It was after a 
spell " o' bad weather that fetched down a 
tidy bit o' clift " that he noticed some- 
thing half buried with sand that " might 
ha' bin an old and rusty kettle, only 
bigger." 

" I gives it a kick over with my foot, and 
then I see the grinders, and could tell it 
was a jaw belonging to some animal, and 
a big one it must have been, too, I thinks 
to myself. It was a real stiff job getting 
it home, it being about four foot long and 
about two foot wide." 

A gentleman came to the little shop kept 
by " me and the missus," and he " kinder 
took a fancy to it," and he made my in- 
formant keep it until he should communicate 
with a friend, and together they soon came 
back and gave him a " 'nashun good price 
for it." 

Another find was a rhinoceros skull, which 
he sold to " a gent from York," and another 
very valuable find was a bear's jaw, which 
fetched " a bit o' gold." 

The story of lost East Anglia is thrilling 
in the extreme, and a visit to the submerged 
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parts of our East Coast would surprise the 
dwellers of our own towns. 

" Where the lone cliff uprears its rugged head, 
Where frowns the ruin o'er the silent dead, 
Where sweeps the billow on the lonely shore, 
Where once the mighty lived, but live no more, 
Where proudly frowned the convent's massy wall, 
Where rose the Gothic tower, the stately hall, 
Where bards proclaimed, and warriors shared the 

feast, 
Where ruled the baron, and where knelt the priest, 
There stood the city in its pride — 'tis gone, 
Mocked at by crumbling pile and smouldering 
stone." 



CHAPTER VIII 

My journey from Aldeburgh to Lowestoft 
was by the prosaic iron road of the Great 
Eastern Railway, and the journey taken thus 
is certainly not the most alluring in East 
Anglia. The better way is by the coast, 
over the cliffs, which to-day give little indi- 
cation of the struggle with the ocean that 
has been going on for centuries. The water 
is blue, and scarcely a ripple disturbs its 
serenity, but often its mood is different. For 
instance, in December, 1770, a storm of 
wellnigh unparalleled violence raged on this 
particular part of the coast, just such 
another storm as in 1739 destroyed what 
was left of once prosperous Dunwich. The 
wind, which had been south-west, veered 
round to the north-west, and for some three 
hours blew such a gale as even the people 
of Lowestoft had never before known. 

" Anchors and cables proved too feeble a 
security for the ships, which instantly part- 
ing from them, and running on board each 
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other, produced a confusion neither to be 
described nor conceived ; not a few im- 
mediately foundering. ... At dayhght a 
scene of most tragic distress was exhibited. 
Those who first beheld it assert that no less 
than eighteen ships were on the sand before 
this place at one and the same time ; and 
many others were seen to sink. Of those 
on the sand, one-half were entirely de- 
molished with their crews before nine 
o'clock ; the rest were preserved a few 
hours longer ; but this dreadful pause served 
only to aggravate the destruction of the 
unhappy men who belonged to them, who 
betook themselves to the masts and rig- 
ging. These continually breaking, eight 
or ten were not unfrcqucntly seen to perish 
at a time, without the possibility of being 
assisted. ... It is impossible to collect 
with certainty how many lives, or how many 
ships, were lost in this terrible hurricane. 
Twenty-five at least, perhaps thirty ships, 
and two hundred men, do not seem to be an 
exaggerated account. This, indeed, is too 
small a calculation if credit is to be given 
to one of the seamen, who declares he saw 
six vessels sink not far without the Stanford, 
among which was a large ship bound for 
Lisbon, with sixty or seventy passengers on 
board." 
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The most interesting part of Lowestoft is 
the fishermen's quarter, sloping down from 
High Street ; here is a strange medley of 
buildings, or, to use a better word, structures, 
cottages built of beach pebbles and plaster, 
strange-looking net-houses, and red-roofed 
curing-sheds. In days before romance was 
dead the men who lived here used their 
habitations and their boats for the smuggling 
and storing of bales of costly foreign silks 
and laces, kegs of spirits and packages of 
tobacco, upon which no duty was paid. 

The Rev. W. H. Marcon, Rector of Edge- 
field, recently told the Society of East 
Anglians some smuggling stories, and as 
these stories were told in the Norfolk dialect, 
I have, with Mr. Marcon's permission, retold 
them here. He says : — 

My memory goes back not only to old men 
who told me tales that reach back to quite a 
century ago, but to experiences which my 
own eyes saw and my ears heard in the 
fifties. 

Just now I remember going down one 
Christmas-tide evening to a cottage with a 
hamper of good things, to regale such of the 
old men and women as were too infirm to 
walk far to a feast, or " frolic," as it was 
then called. I say " then," for, in returning 
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thanks, one of the party apologized for 
having to use another word thus : " I mind 
the time when we used to call this here a 
frolic, nowadays they call it a entintain- 
ment." 

After the tea had " tricolated " down their 
throats, and other things also, extra fuel was 
put on the fire, long clay pipes were lit, and 
then tongues began, very slowly at first, to 
Avag, not to me, but to each other. Old 
Jimmy, who had been fifty years team-man 
on one farm, and old Tom, who had been 
sailor, labourer, and poacher in turns, talked 
thus to each other, as nearly as the ver- 
nacular can be given in print : — 

" Tom, bor, de yow mind the time when 
we used to ha' to go down to Blakeney arter 
a cargo o' rum? " 

" Oh I ah ! bor ! thar a' du, an' orl." 

I interpolate a question, like putting a bit 
of coal on the fire, " Well, what did you do ? " 

" Well 1 'twas like this here. Whensum- 
ever a ship was expected to come in from 
Holland, we used to drive down, each one in 
a hoss and cart, every night, for which we'd 
get half a crown if she worn't there, and 
five shillun if she wor. Then, if you will me 
believe, we'd have the cargo out o' the ship 
and into the carts and away we'd go, all in 
a quarter of an hour. As soon as uvver we 
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were gone yow could hear the guns of the 
preventive men a-blazing away arter us. Du 
they never catched us ; 'cause why, they 
knew where to find a keg for themselves. 
They just blazed away to let folks know 
they'd werry near catched us." At this not 
a muscle of their phlegmatic faces moved. 

To my question as to what became of the 
" stuff," I had for answer : " There was 
allust [ always ] folks to take it ; sometimes 
we hid it away in Edgefield Great Wood, 
sometimes in the chambers upstairs. I have 
seen this here house where we are now 
a-settin' so crammed wi' casks in the room 
upstairs that we had to prompt the ceiling 
up wi' larch poles to keep the floor from 
coming through. Listen here ! " (and he 
tapped the floor with his heel) " de you hear 
how hoir that sounds ? Well, there's a cellar 
there and that used to be full an' all. Then 
we allust left a keg just inside the parson's 
gate." (Alas for the good old times of 
fifty years ago !) 

"What for?" 

" Why ! just to keep his mouth shut, by 
opening it." 

" Ah ! " chimes in the other old man. " I 
mind the time when I took a wagon-load 
o' thorns right away into Suffolk." Then, 
to my look of surprise and inquiry, " You 
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might guess, they'd got thorns enough of 
their own : there was only thorns atop, the 
' boke ' [body] of the wagon was full o' 
stuff." Then a shade of remorse would come 
over his face, and, with a sigh, he would 
remark, " Ah ! they wor times, they wor ; 
but, thank the Lord, I ha' crucified 'em all 
now." And thus the talk of reminiscence 
flowed on till the time came for parting, 
when they each and all invited themselves for 
the next Christmas. 

My father had in my childhood told me 
the story of the keg inside the corner of the 
gate as having happened in his uncle's time 
— I think of it often as I pass out now. 

But it was not always that the horses and 
carts got off so well. The old preventive 
men were replaced by some more officious 
coastguardsmen, who seized the horses and 
"pounded" them. An old farmer, now 
dead, vouched for the truth of the following. 
The men who had lost their animals came in 
chagrin to him and said : "Look here, master, 
they on't suspect you. These hosses o' ours 
are to be sold by auction soon ; de yow see 
what you can do for us." The old farmer 
proceeded to the coastguardsmen and the 
stable where the horses were impounded, and 
asked to see them. Now, it must be kept in 
mind that it was the spring of the year, 
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when horses shed their coats, an equine habit 
a sailor would not know. Up to the 
haunches of the first our farmer goes, plucks 
out a lock of hair, and feigning surprise, 
says, " Hullo I my man, do you know what 
you've got here? This horse has got the 
mange; that's a wonderful ketching thing, 
I shouldn't wonder if they've all got it." 
And down the tail end of every horse hie 
went, to find, sure enough, the same afflic- 
tion in each. " 'Tis no use your trying to sell 
these hosses ; no one will buy 'em for fear of 
giving the mange to their own. Tell you 
what I'll do : Til gie you five pound for the 
lot." Then said the old farmer to me, with- 
out a wrinkle in his face, " That night every 
boss was in his own stable." 

A part of Lowestoft that I particularly 
wanted to see — if, indeed, it is a part of 
Lowestoft — is Oulton Broad, not so much 
because of its beauty in common with the 
rest of Broadland, but because on the banks 
of Oulton Broad George Borrow lived in his 
later years, in a house now demolished. 

Borrow was a strange personality, and to 
the Lowestoft folk of thirty years ago he 
appeared more strange and mysterious than 
he really was. When he walked abroad in 
the Oulton lanes in his long Spanish cloak 
the peasants viewed him with suspicion ; hi? 
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piercing eye struck terror to the hearts of 
these good folks ; to them his chief interest 
seemed to be the vagrant gipsies who 
camped in the district. Another building 
stands on or near the site of Borrow's 
cottage, but, being a hero-worshipper, I 
linger long near the copse of firs where stood 
the house in which The Bible in Spain, 
Lavengro, and The Romany Rye were 
written, and where the gipsy author enter- 
tained Jasper Petulengro, his Romany friend. 

George Borrow was always proud to call 
himself an East Anglian, and in spite of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton's assertion that he was 
one of the least East Anglian of men, East 
Anglia will always claim him as one of the 
gems in that galaxy of literary men for which 
the counties are famous. He was born at 
East Dereham, in Norfolk, on July 5, 1803. 

A Cornishman fled from his county 
because of a village faction fight of which 
he was a leader. He took the King's 
shilling, and went through the Napoleonic 
Wars, was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and with his regiment wandered from town 
to town. Whilst in East Dereham he met a 
striking and beautiful girl, who was play- 
ing a part with a company of strolling 
players. She was a farmer's daughter, and 
her name was Ann Petrement, she being. 
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when the Cornishman met her, twenty years 
of age. This Cornishman was Captain 
Borrow, and he married the dark-eyed, 
handsome Ann Petrement, the fruit of this 
romantic union being the gipsy-author, 
George Borrow. From his father George 
Borrow inherited great strength and per- 
sonal courage, with that love of fighting that 
had caused his father's expulsion from Corn- 
wall. But George was his mother's son; 
from her he inherited his wondrous dark, 
flashing eyes, and there was always a kin- 
ship between them which never existed 
between father and son. George was ever 
proud of telling how his father, when pass- 
ing through Hyde Park, came in contact 
with the mighty Ben Bryan, the champion 
fighter of England, and how Captain Borrow 
fought him, and after an hour's terrific battle 
the two warriors shook hands over a drawn 
fight. But from his father he inherited little 
else tlian his warlike disposition. Captain 
Borrow was obsessed by a blind loyalty 
to King and country, the King being 
George III, and the faith, therefore, blind 
and narrow. The son was gloomy, almost 
taciturn ; as he himself put it in his pic- 
turesque language, " a deep, dark lagoon, 
shaded by black pines, cypresses, and 
yews." 
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In childhood this dark, moody, un- 
promising boy developed a taste for low com- 
panions ; he became the chum and associate 
of a Scotch soldier in Edinburgh, and a 
John Thurtell, both of whom ended their 
days on the gallows ; then he became the 
companion of every kind of nomad and 
gipsy, and that they were usually thieves and 
rogues mattered not one whit. He was sent 
to school, where he displayed an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for learning outlandish lan- 
guages ; he was apprenticed to a solicitor, 
but showed little inclination for deeds or 
law, but pored over dictionaries, and was 
ever seeking to acquire fresh knowledge of 
languages. Like so many of a similar tem- 
perament. Borrow was subject to fits of 
abject melancholy, and these fits, compre- 
hended in part by his mother, were a source 
of conflict between father and son. The 
boy in a fit of dark despondency (" under 
the influence of the dreadful one," he calls 
it) is questioned by the mother. . . . 
" What ails you? You seem afraid I " 

Boy: "And so I am; a dreadful fear is 
upon me." 

Mother: "But of what? There is no 
one can harm you. Of what are you 
apprehensive ? " 

Boy: " Of nothing that I can express : 
12 
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I know not what I am afraid of, but afraid 
I am." 

Mother: " Perhaps you see sights and 
visions ; I knew a lady once who was con- 
tinually thinking that she saw an armed man 
threaten her, but it was only an imagina- 
tion, a phantom of the brain." 

Boy: " No armed man threatens me ; and 
'tis not a thing that would cause me any 
fear. Did an armed man threaten me I 
would get up and fight him ; weak as I am, 
I would wish for nothing better, for then, 
perhaps, I should lose this fear. Mine is 
a dread of I know not what, and there the 
horror lies." 

Mother : " Your forehead is cool and your 
speech collected. Do you know where you 
are?" 

Boy : " I know where I am, and I see 
things just as they are ; you are beside me, 
and upon the table there is a book which was 
written by a Florentine ; all this I see, and 
that there is no ground for being afraid. I 
am, moreover, quite cool, and feel no pain — 
but, but " 

And then there was a burst of " Gemiti, 
sospiri ed alti glial.'" 

" Alas ! alas I poor child of clay ! As 
the sparks fly upward, so wast thou born to 
sorrow — Onward ! " 
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With the death of Captain Borrow young 
George found himself penniless, and 
without a profession. With high hopes of 
finding a ready market for his translations 
of many countries, he came up to London, 
with the usual result : his translations of 
foreign poems and all work of a similar 
nature were peremptorily rejected, and, dis- 
appointed and disillusioned, Borrow had 
perforce to descend to hack work. Hanging 
was a national diversion, and the exploits 
of the " gentlemen of the road " made lurid 
and ever-popular reading, and Borrow wrote 
several volumes recounting the adventures 
of these gentlemen. Soon even this work 
failed him, and starvation stared him in the 
face. One day, whilst wandering in blackest 
despair, he saw a notice in a bookseller's 
shop asking for a story of a sensational 
nature. He wended his way to his attic, 
and stopped there, with scarcely any food, 
until he had completed a long story, which 
he sold to the bookseller for £20. 

Then, sick of London, and of such litera- 
ture as he was compelled to write, he left 
the city and began his wanderings — the be- 
gmning of the great life that was to be. He 
bought the stock of a travelling tinker, 
together with his pony and cart. It appears 
that the tinker, Slingsby by name, had been 
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driven from his circuit by " the Flaming 
Tinman," the bruiser, who was prepared to 
hold the annexed circuit against all comers. 
After many wanderings and strange 
adventures, as readers of Lavengro well 
know, he met " the Flaming Tinman," and 
the fight that took place is one of the 
best pieces of descriptive writing Borrow 
has given us : — 

... he withdrew his eyes, and cast 
them on my little horse, which was feeding 
amongst the trees. " What's this? " said he, 
rushing forward and seizing the animal. 
" Why, as I am alive, this is the horse of 
that mumping villain Slingsby." 

" It's his no longer ; I bought it and 
paid for it." 

" It's mine now," said the fellow. " I 
swore I would seize it the next time I found 
it on my beat — ay, and beat the master 
too." 

" I am not Slingsby." 

" All's one for that." 

" You don't say you will beat me? " 

" Afraid was the word." 

" I'm sick and feeble." 

" Hold up your fists." 

" Won't the horse satisfy you? " 

" Horse nor bellows either." 
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" No mercy, then? " 

" Here's at you I " 
Mind your eyes, Jack ! There, you've 
got it I I thought so," shouted the girl as 
the fellow staggered back from a sharp blow 
in the eye. " I thought he was chafhng at 
you all along." 

" Never mind, Anselo. You know what 
to do — go in," said the vulgar woman, who 
had hitherto not spoken a word, but who 
now came forward with all the look of a 
fury ; " go in apopli ; you'll smash ten like 
he." 

The Flaming Tinman took her advice, and 
came in bent on smashing, but stopped short 
on receiving a left-handed blow on the 
nose. 

" You'll never beat the Flaming Tinman 
in that way," said the girl, looking at me 
doubtfully. 

And so I began to think myself, when, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the Flaming 
Tinman, disengaging himself of his frock- 
coat and dashing off his red nightcap, came 
rushing in more desperately than ever. To 
a flush hit, which he received in the mouth, 
he paid as little attention as a wild bull 
would have done ; in a moment his arms 
were around me, and in another he had 
hurled me down, falling heavily upon me. 
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The fellow's strength seemed to be 
tremendous. 

" Pay him off now," said the vulgar 
woman. The Flaming Tinman made no 
reply, but, planting his knee on my breast, 
seized my throat with two huge horny hands. 
I gave myself up for dead, and probably 
should have been so in another minute but 
for the tall girl, who caught hold of the 
handkerchief which the fellow wore round 
his neck with a grasp nearly as powerful 
as that with which he pressed my throat. 

" Do you call that fair play? " said she. 

" Hands off. Belle ! " said the other woman. 

"Do you call it fair play to interfere? 

Hands off, or I'll be down upon you myself." 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunction, 
and tugged so hard at the handkerchief that 
the Flaming Tinman was nearly throttled ; 
suddenly relinquishing his hold of me, he 
started on his feet and aimed a blow at my 
fair preserver, who avoided it, but said 
coolly : — 

" Finish t'other business first, and then 
Fm your woman whenever you like ; but 
finish it fairly — no foul play when Fm by. 
FU be the boy's second, and Moll can pick 
up you when he happens to knock you 
down." 

The battle during the next ten minutes 
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raged with considerable fury, but it so 
happened that during this time I was never 
able to knock the Flaming Tinman down, 
but, on the contrary, received six knock- 
down blows myself. " I can never stand 
this," said I, as I sat on the knee of Belle. 

I am afraid I must give in ; the Flaming 
Tinman hits very hard," and I spat out a 
mouthful of blood. 

Sure enough you'll never beat the 
Flaming Tinman in the way you fight — it's 
of no use flipping at the Flaming Tinman 
with your left hand ; why don't you use your 
right? " 

" Because Fm not handy with it," said I ; 
and then, getting up, I once more con- 
fronted the Flaming Tinman, and struck him 
six blows for his one, but they were all left- 
handed blows, and the blow which the 
Flaming Tinman gave me knocked me off 
my legs. 

" Now, will you use Long Melford? " said 
Belle, picking me up. 

" I don't know what you mean by Long 
Melford," said I, gasping for breath. 

" Why, this long right of yours," said 
Belle, feeling my right arm ; " if you do, I 
shouldn't wonder if you yet stand a chance." 

And now the Flaming Tinman was once 
more ready, much more ready than myself. 
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I, however, rose from my second's knee 
as well as ray weakness would permit me ; 
on he came, striking left and right, appear- 
ing almost as fresh as to wind and spirit 
as when he first commenced the combat, 
though his eyes were considerably swelled, 
and his nether lip was cut in two. On he 
came, striking left and right, and I did not 
like his blows at all, or even the wind of 
them, which was anything but agreeable, 
and I gave way before him. At last he 
aimed a blow which, had it taken full effect, 
would doubtless have ended the battle ; but, 
owing to his slipping, the fist only grazed 
my left shoulder, and came with terrific force 
against a tree, close to which I had been 
driven. Before the Tinman could recover 
himself, I collected all my strength, and 
struck him beneath the ear, and then fell to 
the ground completely exhausted ; and it 
so happened that the blow which I struck 
the tinker beneath the ear was a right- 
handed blow. 

" Hurrah for Long Melford ! " I heard 
Belle exclaim ; " there is nothing like Long 
Melford for shortness all the world over." 

At these words I turned round my head 
as I lay and perceived the Flaming Tinman 
stretched upon the ground apparently sense- 
less. " He is dead I " said the vulgar woman, 
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as she vainly endeavoured to raise him up ; 
" he is dead ; the best man in all the north 
country killed in this fashion by a boy ! " 
Alarmed at these words, I made shift to 
get on my feet, and, with the assistance of 
the woman, placed my fallen adversary in 
a sitting posture. I put my hand to his 
heart and felt a slight pulsation. " He's 
not dead," said I, " only stunned ; if he 
were to Ipt blood, he would recover pre- 
sently." I produced a penknife which I 
had in my pocket, and, baring the arm of 
the Tinman, was about to make the neces- 
sary incision, when the woman gave me a 
violent blow, and, pushing me aside, ex- 
claimed : " I'll tear the eyes out of your 
head if you offer to touch him ! Do you want 
to complete your work, and murder him 
outright, now he's asleep ? You have had 
enough of his blood already." " You are 
mad," said I. " I only seek to do him service. 
Well, if you won't let him be blooded, fetch 
some water and fling it into his face ; you 
know where the pit is." 

Readers of Lavengro will remember the 
other delightful incidents in Borrow's strange 
life as an adventurer, his connection with 
Isopel Berners, who, by the way, was an 
East Anglian, being, as she herself says, 
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" of Christian blood and parents, and was 
born in the great house of Long Melford." 
Surely this is one of the most charming and 
amusing idylls in all literature ; its passages 
of love-making, with their humour and 
brilliant battles of wit, are the best things 
in all Borrow's brilliant writing. 

Long have I stayed here, where George 
Borrow anchored after such a sojourn on 
the sea of life as few men have experienced. 
As the evening shadows fall, I see him again 
— the tall, silent figure wrapped in Spanish 
cloak — merging into the shadows of the dark 
firs. 



CHAPTER IX 

Next to the sea-coast of Suffolk and Norfolk 
the richest lode of folklore that I struck 
was in the valley of the Waveney. Here 
I discovered a very mine, hitherto, I believe 
— to use a mixed metaphor — untapped. 

The villages contingent to Bungay and 
Bcccles furnished me with legends and 
traditions in themselves sufficient to make 
a book. On the Norfolk side of the river 
I listened with almost breathless interest to 
the weird legends of the Fen folk, who told 
me in their delightful sing-song brogue of 
a strange ultra-mundane beast called by 
some the " Hell-hound," by others the 
" Hell-beast," and again by others the 
churchyard animal." They were stories, 
grotesque and wonderful, of the interchange- 
ability of human being and animals, of Fen 
wraiths and of ghosts connected with the 
mighty Bigods. 

A superstition which produced a very eerie 
effect upon me was the relation of the story, 
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of the " Hell-hound " by an elderly woman, 
the wife of a farm-labourer. I had gathered 
some fragmentary evidence of this beast 
from other folk in the neighbourhood, but 
beyond the fact that it was a " swounding " 
{i.e., a something that would produce a 
swoon) and a beast of diabolical origin I 
could learn but little. Now good fortune 
brought me to the old thatched cottage of 
this woman, who not only firmly believed 
in the thing, but who proved to be an 
excellent narrator. 

I had come into contact with a carter who 
was urging his horse up a hill, and, getting 
into conversation with him, I happened to 
mention the subject of the " Hell-hound," 
and was surprised to hear him say : — 

" My old mawther ull tell all about 'un ; 
her 'a' seen 'un afore now ! " 

I needed no pressing, and accompanied 
the carter to a field, where he emptied his 
tumbrel of a load of flints, and then walked 
his horse towards home, it being the last 
load of the day. He introduced me to his 
" old mawther " in almost the identical words 
that Dickens put into the mouth of Mr. 
Peggotty when he tried to hearten the lone, 
lorn Mrs. Gummidge. Mr. Peggotty's ex- 
clamation was " Cheer up, mawther 1 " The 
carter's first words to his wife were " Wot 
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cheer, old mawther ! " I at once remem- 
bered that It was hereabouts that Mr. 
Peggotty had lived and spoken even as this 
East Anglian carter spoke to-day. 

The carter's wife looked at me with 
momentary suspicion, I thought, when she 
learnt from my modern Mr. Peggotty that 
I wanted to " get the rope-end o' the church- 
yard-beast." So many people had probably 
tried to laugh the " Hell-hound " and other 
local ghost stories 

" Into a limbo, large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools." 

However, over a cup of tea, during the 
taking of which she refreshed her memory 
by putting various questions to Mr. Peggotty, 
she relaxed, and was, I believe, as anxious 
to tell me all about this noisome beast as 
I was to hear it. 

The beast apparently had as many aliases 
as a confirmed criminal, for right at the com- 
mencement of the narrative she referred to 
it as the " Hateful Thing," and, after hear- 
ing the story, I came to the conclusion that 
this was at once the most horrible and most 
appropriate name for the beast that was no 
beast and the hound that was no hound. 
The fact is the " Hateful Thing " was 
" neither man nor woman, neither brute nor 
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human " ; it was an indefinite form, now 
as large as a dog and now bigger than a 
horse — it was just a Thing. 

Picturesque as is the rural East Anglian 
brogue, it may prove irksome, so I tell the 
story in my own prosaic way, conscious that 
it undoubtedly loses much in being told as 
I tell it. It is a translation of the narrative 
which was told to me in the broadest possible 
Suffolk dialect : — 

It was after I had been promised to Josh 
and before we were married that I saw the 
Hateful Thing.' It must have been close 
upon the time that we were to be married, 
for I remember we had got as far as 
' waisting it.' • 

" It was between eight and nine, and we 
were in a lane near Geldeston, when we met 
Mrs. S., and she started to walk with us, 
when I heard something behind us like the 
sound of a dog running. I thought that it 
was some farmer's dog, and paid little atten- 
tion to it, but it kept on just at the back of 
us, pit-pat, pit-pat, pit-pat ! 

" ' I wonder what that 'ere dog wants ? ' 
I said to Mrs. S. 

' The evolution of East Anglian courtship in the 
rural districts has three distinct periods — " eyeing it," 
" arming it," and " waisting it," terms which are self- 
explanatory. 
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"'What dog do you mean?' said she, 
looking all round. 

Why, can't you hear it ? ' I said. ' It 
has been following us for the last five 
minutes or more ! You can hear it, can't 
you. Josh ? ' said I. 

" ' Nonsense, old mawther ! ' said Josh ; 
' jest you lug hold of my arm and come 
along.' 

" I was walking between Josh and Mrs. 
S., and I lay hold of Mrs. S.'s arm, and 
she says : — 

" ' I can hear it now ; it's in front of us ; 
look, there it be ! ' And sure enough just 
in front of us was what looked like a big 
black dog ; but it wasn't a dog at all ; it 
was the ' Hateful Thing ' that had been seen 
hereabouts before, and it betokened some 
great misfortune. 

" It kept in front of us until it came to 
the churchyard, when it went right through 
the wall, and we saw it no more." 

She said that many people in the district 
had seen it, and that its favourite haunt was 
the " Gelders," which was a local name for 
a clump of trees by the wayside on the 
Beccles road. 

I found from conversation with other folk 
in the neighbourhood that her words were 
quite true ; but apart from this woman I 
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found no one who had actually seen the 
beast, but they all " knew some one who 
had." I gained the following further infor- 
mation about this weird wraith : — 

At times it is seen as a large black dog, 
with eyes of fire and foaming mouth. If 
no fear is shown, he will walk just behind 
you, but his paws make no sound upon the 
ground. The person who sees him should 
not attempt to turn back, or the beast will 
growl and snarl like a mad dog. He has 
been known to drag children along the road 
by their clothes, and dire disaster overtakes 
the individual who persists in running away 
from him. 

The people who are most likely to see 
the " Hell-hound " are those born under the 
chime hours, or towards the small hours 
of a Friday night. So far as I know, the 
old lady who told me this had never heard 
of David Copperfield, and could not know 
that David was born hereabouts and at the 
fateful hour. 

Dickens, it will be remembered, says in 
describing the birth of his hero : — 

" In consideration of the day and hour 
of my birth, it was declared by the nurse 
and by some sage woman in the neighbour- 
hood who had taken a lively interest in me 
several months before there was any possi- 
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bility of our becoming personally acquainted, 
first, that I was destined to be unlucky in 
life, and, secondly, that I was privileged to 
see ghosts and spirits ; both these gifts 
inevitably attaching, as they believed, to all 
unlucky infants of either gender born 
towards the small hours of a Friday 
night." 

At Geldeston, a delightful little village in 
this neighbourhood, there still survive a 
number of ghost stories connected with the 
Bigods, who played an important part in 
East Anglian history. Here is a hill called 
Bigods' Hill, which gradually slopes up to 
the glebe waste and the churchyard. It is 
a narrow lane, sandy and loose, and about 
the last place one would choose for driving, 
and yet it is the favourite haunt of the 
Bigods' ghostly coach. The Bigod family 
seem to have degenerated morally, and the 
last scions of this mighty house were 
notorious for profanity and wickedness. 

Part of the penance is that their unshriven 
spirits shall haunt the scenes of their earthly 
sins. In a huge coach — by some stated to 
be made of leather, and by others wood — 
they drive abroad on certain nights every 
year. The coach is drawn by four fiery 
steeds, from the mouths and nostrils of 
which proceed flames and smoke. The 

13 
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ghostly coachman pilots the prancing horses 
with superb skill, in spite of the fact that 
often he has to carry his own head under 
his left arm. The route taken by the Bigods' 
coach is a clearly defined one ; it proceeds 
from Bungay along the high-road, passes 
the church, down the lane in which the 
" Hateful Thing " is often seen, called 
Lovers' Lane, and down Bigods' Hill and 
home again to Bungay by the low road. 
One characteristic of this ghostly coach is, 
I beheve, unique. It is never both seen 
and heard at the same time. Only a few 
persons — probably those born under the 
chimes— have seen this strange phantom ; 
but many have heard it. It comes rumbling 
down Bigods' Hill, the horses snorting and 
panting ; nearer and nearer it comes, and 
louder and louder grow the sounds of it, 
until it passes you and the sounds diminish 
and gradually die away in the distance. To 
those who have been privileged to see it 
there is no sound ; like a silent wraith the 
phantom coach glides by, and though the 
prancing hoofs of the horses strike fire from 
the ground, no sound is heard. 

Fortunately, no untoward events follow its 
" appearance," and the apparition portends 
nothing ; one trembles to think of the 
trouble were it otherwise, for so often is 
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it heard that " unmerciful disaster " would 
" follow fast and follow faster." 

As if the " Hell-hound " and " Bigods' 
Coach " were not sufficient for the super- 
stitious of the neighbourhood, we have 
several more of excellent ghostly qualities. 
A shallow pond, which often overflowed and 
made the road impassable, was widened, and 
in the mud was found a skeleton, around the 
neck of which was chained a circular piece 
of millstone. The Rector of Geldeston de- 
creed that the millstone should be removed 
and the skeleton buried in the churchyard. 
Alas ! the removal of the stone was a fatal 
policy, for the ghost, relieved of this spiritual 
anchor, arose from its grave, and may be 
often seen wandering about the piece of 
glebe between the churchyard and Lovers' 
Lane. It is never seen in the churchyard or 
by any one in the churchyard, that being 
consecrated ground, but on and about the 
unhallowed glebe it walks, with a clanking 
of ghostly chains. 

There are also rumours of a fourth ghost 
that shares this very haunted ground 
with the Bigods, " Hell-hound," and the 
" Skeleton." It is the wraith of a donkey, 
which also rattles chains and breathes forth 
fire. 

It is astonishing to what an extent super- 
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stition still survives in this Waveney Valley. 
The ghost tales are implicitly believed, and 

charms " and " cures " are in daily use. 
This may be due to the fact that it is the 
custom to " take the voyages " or " go to 
the banks " before they settle down on 
the land, which means that they engage 
in the deep-sea fishing off the Dogger 
Banks. This period of seafaring life is 
calculated to nourish that belief in the super- 
natural which is born in the dwellers of that 
land of the will-o'-the-wisp. 

The fair hair and blue eyes of the Saxons 
predominate in East Anglia, and especially 
in the valley of the Waveney, and in con- 
sequence brown eyes are in especial favour. 
It is known that all babes are born with 
blue eyes, and it is only after some weeks 
have elapsed that the settled colour of the 
babe's eyes can be ascertained. 

There are several " charms " by which 
the child can become the possessor of the 
coveted brown eyes. Perhaps the most 
common is that " if hazel-twigs are bound 
to the back of the new-born babe its eyes 
will inevitably turn hazel." Another form 
of the same charm is to hang the birth- 
chamber with hazel-twigs, which will bring 
about the desired result. 

A custom at the birth of a child — not, I 
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find, confined to this district, but very preva- 
lent in it — is that as soon as born all infants 
ought to be carried w/?stairs before they are 
carried down, otherwise they will never rise 
to riches. Accordingly, if there are no 
rooms above the birth-chamber, the nurse 
mounts a chair with the infant in her 
arms. 

There are many persons hereabouts who 
will never kill a pig when the moon is on 
the wane, lest the pork should waste when 
cooked ; on the other hand, if you suffer 
from corns, they should always be cut when 
the moon is waning ; not only will the relief 
be certain, but in time the corns will 
disappear. 

A strange belief regarding bees exists. 
Many bees are supposed to be closely related 
to the " Pharisees " or " Fairies," and it is 
wise to communicate to them all family 
secrets and events, such as a birth, marriage, 
or death. If this is not done, it is more 
than likely that the bees will take offence 
and leave in a swarm for quarters where 
they will inspire more confidence. It is also 
believed that they will most surely leave 
houses if the inmates are habitual swearers. 

Omens and superstitions connected with 
marriage and matrimony abound. A spell 
still used by maidens in this district is in 
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the form of a rhyme, and it has been used 
for centuries. It runs: — 

"A clover of two, if you put in your shoe, 
The next man you meet in field or lane. 
Will be your husband, or one of the name." 

The Suffolk Garland, published in 1866, 
contains some omens which I found were 
still in vogue in this part of Suffolk. 

To ascertain whether her pretended lovers 
really love her or not, the maiden takes an 
apple-pipj and, naming one of her followers, 
puts the pip in the fire. If it makes a noise 
in bursting, from the heat, it is a proof of 
love ; but if it is consumed without a crack 
she is fully satisfied that there is no real 
regard towards her in the person named. 

The kitchen-maid, when she shells green 
peas, never omits, when she finds one having 
nine peas, to lay it on the lintel of the 
kitchen door ; and the first male who enters 
it is infallibly to be her husband, or at least 
her sweetheart. 

If two persons wish to marry, they must 
take the church key and place it over the 
sixth and seventh verses of the eighth 
chapter of the Song of Solomon : — 

" Set me a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm ; for love is strong as 
death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave ; the 
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coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath 
a most vehement flame. Many waters can- 
not quench love, neither can floods drown 
it ; if a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, it would utterly be 
contemned." 

Over the words they must hold the church 
key, balancing it by the end ; and if the 
Vizards of the key incline towards the verses, 
which by skilful manipulation they can 
easily be made to do, it is a sign that the 
course of true love will run smooth. 

But if, after all, doubts of the lady's fit- 
ness to be his wife take possession of the 
gentleman's mind, there is another chapter 
in the Holy Bible which, if consulted, will 
either confiirm or scatter them. The chapter 
is the last in the Book of Proverbs. It 
contains thirty-one verses, corresponding 
with the number of days in the longest 
months. The hesitating lover must ascer- 
tain on what day of the month the birthday 
of the lady falls, and then compare it with 
the verse which agrees with it in number. 
He will thus find out the kind of life which 
he will lead with her in the event of 
marriage ; and if the verdict prove un- 
favourable, he will have an opportunity of 
avoiding a match which he has such strong 
reason to believe will not be a happy one. 
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Do not marry on Christmas Day if two 
other couples are about to go through the 
sacred ceremony at the same time, for rest 
assured that if three couples marry on that 
day, at the same time, one of the party will 
certainly die during the ensuing year. 

If a pregnant woman meets a hare and 
turns it back, the child will have a hare- 
lip ; but if she allows it to pass her no 
harm will happen to her. 

Whilst Mr. Peggotty's " old mawther " 
has been relating to me her adventures with 
the " Hateful Thing " and telling me, with 
considerable conviction, of " charms " and 
" cures " a summer shower has fallen, but 
it is fine again now, and the red sun is 
getting westward ; but it is still pouring 
sufficient heat upon the foliage to cause it 
to give forth a vapour and a fresh, sweet 
perfume. 

Nowhere have I seen such glorious 
sunsets as are to be seen here, and never 
had I seen one before to equal this. The 
sun seemed loath to go, but some invisible 
power was pulling it down behind the 
horizon ; but as if eager to exhaust its glory 
before it disappeared, it sent out long, 
golden-red, scintillating rays of hving fire 
that turned the earth into Fairyland. 

The sun was so sure of the morning resur- 
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rection that it regarded dying as quite a 
humorous undertaking, for it played strange 
pranks. Like a magician, it toyed with the 
clouds and vapour, making delicious little 
caverns and sending piercing rays right into 
their innermost recesses, creating a galaxy 
of every rainbow hue. 

Then, tiring of such things as caverns, it 
builded a city of pure gold, garnished with 
all manner of precious stones ; foundations 
of jasper and sapphire, of chalcedony and 
emeralds ; pearls it made for the gates and 
wonderful stairs of transparent marble. 
Then, with a laugh, it toppled them all down 
like a house of cards. Now it made such 
ambitious affairs as maps, Europe first of 
all, and before it was quite complete it 
knocked off a piece there and snatched away 
a piece here and, rearranging them like a 
puzzle, had turned it into Asia ; then in a 
strange caprice it sketched the face of a man, 
with enormous nose and a beard that trailed 
away and was lost in the sun's bosom ; then 
some weird animal such as mankind never 
dreamed of, and turned it with a stroke or 
two into the islands of the blest, the 
Hesperides, with trees of life and fruits 
of gold. 

The sun has all but gone as I ride out 
of Geldeston, and soon the darkness will 
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fall. I do not somehow appreciate the idea 
of riding along those narrow lanes after dark 
with the Hell-hound, the phantom Bigods' 
coach, and the other Geldeston ghosts fresh 
in my mind, so I race with the waning light 
and soon enter the quaint streets of Beccles. 



CHAPTER X 

At Beccles I spent a glorious week. What 
an old-world town it is, with its narrow 
streets, old houses, and quaint market-place. 
Oh, the joy of those days on the Waveney, 
in the most delightful of boats, which may 
be hired here for next to nothing ! Few lazy 
joys can equal boating on the VVaveney, 
fishing when disposed, running the boat into 
the reeds and water-flowers, and watching 
the wherries sailing as if upon the dry land, 
for the many curves of the river give one 
that impression. It was whilst on this river 
that Crabbe came near to losing his life ; 
for the boat in which he was taking his 
beloved Sarah Elmy upset on the VVaveney, 
and the poet was rescued just as he was 
going down for the third time. 

I took a run to Bungay, which is even 
more old-world than Beccles : Bungay, too, 
has its associations with Crabbe, for here 
it was that his parents sent him to a board- 
ing-school. 

The first night that he spent at this school. 
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he says, he retired to bed with a heavy heart, 
thinking much of his mother. The morning 
brought a fresh misery. He had always been 
dressed by an indulgent mother, and seeing 
the other boys dressing themselves, the poor 
lad in considerable confusion whispered to 

his bedfellow : " Master G , can you put 

on your shirt? for I'm afraid I cannot!" 

Bungay Castle was one of the homes of 
the Bigods. Hugh Bigod was the de- 
scendant of Roger Bigod, who, at the time 
of the Norman survey, was in possession of 
one hundred and seventeen manors in this 
county. The family came over with William 
the Conqueror, and for their eminent 
services at the battle of Hastings Roger 
was thus richly rewarded. His brother, 
Hugh Bigod, was created by King Stephen 
Earl of East Anglia, and in 1166 was 
advanced by Henry H to the title and dignity 
of Earl of Norfolk, and died attainted in 
I 177. He was succeeded by his son, Roger 
Bigod, who, though heir to the Earldom of 
Norfolk and to the stewardship of the royal 
household, was obliged to purchase both by 
the payment of one thousand marks, in con- 
sequence of the attainder of his father. In 
the time of King John he joined the refrac- 
tory barons, and was one of the most active 
amongst them in procuring for the people 
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that great palladium of English liberty, 
Magna Charta. He, dying in 1220, was 
succeeded by his son Hugh, the subject of 
the following ballad. 

The Castle of Bungay is conjectured to 
have been built by this powerful family. 
During the intestine commotions in the 
turbulent reign of Stephen it was so 
strongly fortified by Hugh Bigod, and stood 
besides in such an advantageous situation, 
that he was accustomed to boast of it as 
impregnable, and is reported by Holinshed 
to have made use of this expression : — 

" Were I in my Castle of Bungaye, 

Upon the water of Waveney, 
I would ne set a button by the King of Cocknaye." 

" The King has sent for Bigod bold, 
In Essex, whereat he lay, 
But Lord Bigod laugh'd at his Poursuivant, 
And stoutly thus did say : 
' Were I in my Castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the king of Cockney.' 

Hugh Bigod was lord of Bungay tower, 

And a merry lord was he ; 
So away he rode on his berry-black steed, 

And sung with licence and glee : 

' Were I in my Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney. 
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At Ipswich they laugh'd to see how he sped, 

And at Ufford they star'd, I wis ; 
But at merry Saxmundham they heard his song, 

And the song he sung was this : 

' Were I in my Castle of Bmigay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cocknej-.' 

The Baily he rode and the Baily he ran, 

To catch the gallant Lord Hugh, 
But for every mile the Baily rode, 

The Earl he rode more than two ; 

Says : ' Were I in my Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney.' 

When the Baily had ridden to Branfield oak. 

Sir Hugh was at Ilksall bower ; 
When the Baily had ridden to Halesworth cross, 

He was singing in Bungay tower : 

' Now that I am in my Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I will ne care for the King of Cockney.' 

When news was brought to London town, 

How Sir Bigod did jest and sing, 
' Say you to Lord Hew, of Norfolk,' 

Said Henry, our English King : 

' Though you be in your Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
I'll make you care for the King of Cockney.' 

King Henry he marshal'd his merry men all. 
And through Suffolk they march'd with speed, 

And they marched to Lord Bigod's castle wall, 
And knock'd at his gate, I rede ; 
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'Sir Hugh of the Castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
Come, doff your cap to the King of Cockney ! ' 

Sir Hughon Bigod, so stout and brave, 

When he heard the King thus say, 
He trembled and shook like a May-mawther, 

And he wish'd himself away : 

'Were I out of my Castle of Bungay, 

And beyond the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney.' 

Sir Hugh took three score sacks of gold, 

And flung them over the wall ; 
Says : ' Go your ways, in the devil's name, 

Yourself and your merry men all 1 

But leave me my Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 
And I'll pay my shot to the King of Cockney.' " 

Beccles has had a chequered history. At 
one time, before the reclaiming of the Fens, 
the town was a seaport. The most serious 
calamity that befell it was the great fire 
of 1586, concerning which a rare ballad 
was discovered half a century ago in the 
binding of an old Italian book in the library 
of the Royal Society. I am able to give it 
here. 

THE LAMENTATION of BECKLES. 

A proper newe Sonet, declaring the lamentation of 
Beckles, a Market Towne in Suffolke, whiche was 
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in ye greate winde upon S. Andrewe's eve laste 
paste, moste pittyfullyie burnt withe fire, to the 
losse bye estimacion of twentye thousande poundes 
and upwardes, and to ye nombre of fourscore 
dwelinge houses 1586. 

To Wilson's Tune, Finis T.D. 

At London : Imprinted by Robert Robinson, for 
Nicholas Colme, of Norwich, dwelHng in S. 
Andrewe's Churchyard. 

With sobbing sighes and tickHng teares 

My state I doe lament, 
Perceiving howe God's heavie wrath 

Against my sinnes is bent. 
Let all men viewe my woefull fall, 

And rue my woefull case. 
And learne herebye in speedy sort 

Repentance to embrace. 

For late in Suffolk was I scene 

To be a statelye Towne, 
Replenished with riches store, 

And had in greate renowne : 
Yea, planted on a pleasant soyle, 

So faire as hart could wishe, 
And had my Markets once a weeke 

Well stored with fieshe and fishe. 

A faire freshe River running bye 

To profite me v;?ithall. 
Who with a cristall cleered Streame 

About my bankes did fall ; 
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My Fayres in Somer welthlye 

For to increase my store, 
My Meadowes green, and Commons greate, 

What could I wishe for more ? 

Fourscore houses in Beckles Towne 

Were burned to ashes quite, 
And that which most lamentes my hart, 

The House of God I saye. 
The Church and Temple by this Fyre 

Is cleane consumed awaye. 

The Market Place and Houses fayre 

That stood about the same. 
Hath felt the force and violence 

Of this most fearefuU flame ; 
Soe that there is no christian man 

But in his heart would grieve, 
To see the smarte I did sustayne 

Uppon Saint Andreiv's Eve. 

Wherefore, goode Christian people, nowe 

Take warninge by my fall, 
Live not in stryfe and envious hate 

To breed eche other thrall ; 
Seek not your neighbour's lastinge Spoyle 

By greedie sute and lawe. 
Live not in discorde and debate. 

Which doth destruction drawe. 

When I left Beccles I was in some doubt 
as to whether to go northward to Yarmouth 
or north-west to Norwich. The road to 
Yarmouth would take me over a district I 

14 
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have already traversed as far as Lowestoft, so 
I decided to strike across country and find 
my way by byways to the county town of 
Norfolk. The journey was not particularly 
interesting. Loddon I found to be a pic- 
turesque and large village. An elderly man 
here, who took me into his confidence, told 
me of the efficacy of the chestnut " charm " 
to which he was indebted for immunity from 
rheumatism, from which he had suffered for 
" twenty year or more, afore a wise man 
had given me the cure." 

Langley, a few miles north of Loddon, is 
a typical marshland settlement, and Fram- 
ingham is a scattered village typical of 
Norfolk. After leaving the latter place I 
cross the railway, and am soon in the stately 
capital of East Anglia. 

Norwich I have always loved. It is a 
grand old city, which, commercial though it 
be, refuses to throw off the past, which 
hangs about it like a pall. 

I have in my possession a book written 
over a century and a half ago by William 
Gilpin, A.M., in which there are " obser- 
vations on several parts of the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, relative chiefly 
to picturesque beauty." 

This volume is very rare — I know of no 
other copy in existence— and it is interesting 
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to note the impressions of a tourist of the 
time :— 

" About feven miles before we reach 
Norwich, a pleafing fcene is prefented. An 
extenfive flat common is formed into an 
amphitheatre by a rich edging of wood. 
Here and there, groups, and fingle trees, 
advancing, bring the woods loofely into the 
plain. 

Other fcenes fucceed, which are not dif- 
agreeable, formed by Mr. Mafham's woods ; 
and these are contrafted by patches of wild 
heath, ornamented by dijtant woods, and two 
or three hazy towers. 

" But the heaths foon prevail ; and 
become both foreground and diftance with- 
out any variety. The road leads between the 
bare mounds of new-inclofed commons ; nor 
does the eye find any thing to reft on, till 
within a mile of Norwich. At that diftance 
a grand view prefents itfelf of the town, 
lying on a gentle declivity, ftretching over 
a large compafs of ground ; and adorned 
with feveral towers, and fpires. The whole 
is crowned with a maffy fquare building, 
which we found afterwards to be the caftle, 
appearing in the diftance to ftand on a hill, 
in the middle of the town. It is a magnifi- 
cent ruin, but too regular. On entering the 
fuburbs, the eye lofes it : but the entrance 
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into the yard of the King's -head inn prefents 
it again in great beauty. You fee it through 
the arched gate-way, which throws it into 
good perfpective. 

" Norwich is a large town, at leaft three 
miles in circumference. The river Yar 
(fometimes called the Wanfum) runs a mile 
along the eaftern fide of it, and defends it 
like a ditch. The other parts are furrounded 
by a wall. It is a well-built, agreeable 
town. You fee order in every part. The 
great church is a Saxon pile ; but good 
architecture of the kind. The cloifters are 
very noble. The caf tie-hill affords a rich, 
tho not a picturefque view ; and the 
bridge over the caftle-ditch, with all its 
appendages, would make a grand picture. 
The Yar from Norwich (to which it is navig- 
able for large barges) perfues a winding 
courfe to Yarmouth, where it forms the 
peninfula, on which that town ftands, and 
where it makes one of the beft natural 
harbours in England." 

To-day Norwich is the chief town of East 
Anglia, and to my mind the most interesting. 

It was a considerable settlement in the 
time of the Romans, and later the Kings of 
East Anglia held their courts on the huge 
mound on which the castle stands. 

I cannot deal adequately with Norwich 
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here ; its history would fill many books, and 
a very large volume might be filled with 
its associations of literature and art. Here 
lived and loved the historic Erpinghams, 
the FastoWs, and the Boleyns. Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, had two residences, 
and Dr. Caius resided here in the sixteenth 
century. 

Later came the Norwich artists, who have 
given us some of the most prized art 
treasures in the country. The famous coterie 
of art and literature comprised among other 
famous names those of Crome, Cotman, 
Borrow, the Martineaus, the Opies and the 
Gurneys. The Norwich School of Artists 
was founded, it will be remembered, by " Old 
Crome." Crome never painted better than 
when he depicted the scenes of his native 
city ; his " Mousehold Heath," " Windmill " 
and " Poringland Oak " were painted in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, and depict 
typical Norfolk scenes. 

Crome's father was an innkeeper and 
journeyman weaver. The inn was in a 
poverty-stricken and disreputable quarter of 
the city. Crome himself was a sign-painter's 
apprentice, and he, with his friend Lad- 
brooke, a printer's apprentice, lived together 
in an attic, and devoted their scanty spare 
time to sketching prints, with an occasional 
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jaunt into the country to paint landscape, 
with oyster-shells as palettes. At the start 
everything was against the innkeeper's son, 
but both he, and in lesser degree Ladbrooke, 
won fame, forcing their way to the front by 
the very strength of their genius and the 
dogged determination characteristic of the 
East Anglian. 

I like Sorrow's description of Norwich 
better than any I have ever seen : — 

" A fine old city, truly, is that, view it 
from whatever side you will ; but it shows 
best from the east, where the ground, bold 
and elevated, overlooks the fair and fertile 
valley in which it stands. Gazing from those 
heights, the eye beholds a scene which can- 
not fail to awaken, even in the least sensitive 
bosom, feelings of pleasure and admiration. 
At the foot of the heights flows a narrow and 
deep river, with an antique bridge com- 
municating with a long and narrow suburb, 
flanked on either side by rich meadows of 
the brightest green, beyond which spreads 
the city ; the fine old city, perhaps the most 
curious specimen at present extant of the 
genuine old English town. Yes, there it 
spreads from north to south, with its vener- 
able houses, its numerous gardens, its thrice 
twelve churches, its mighty mound, which, 
if tradition speaks true, was raised by human 
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hands to serve as the grave-heap of an 
old heathen king, who sits deep within it, 
with his sword in his hand, and his gold and 
silver treasures about him. There is a grey 
old castle upon the top of that mighty 
mound ; and yonder, rising three hundred 
feet above the soil, from among those noble 
forest trees, behold that old Norman master- 
work, that cloud-encircled cathedral spire, 
around which a garrulous army of rooks 
and choughs continually wheel their flight. 
Now, who can wonder that the children of 
that fine old city are proud of her, and offer 
up prayers for her prosperity ? I, myself, 
who was not born within her walls, offer up 
prayers for her prosperity, that want may 
never visit her cottages, vice her palaces, 
and that the abomination of idolatry may 
never pollute her temples. Ha, idolatry ! 
the reign of idolatry has been over there for 
many a long year, never more, let us hope, 
to return ; brave hearts in that old town 
have borne witness against it, and sealed 
their testimony with their hearts' blood — 
most precious to the Lord is the blood of 
His saints ! we are not far from hallowed 
ground. Observe ye not yon chalky preci- 
pice, to the right of the Norman bridge ? 
On this side of the stream, upon its brow, is 
a piece of ruined wall, the last relic of what 
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was of old a stately pile, whilst at its foot 
is a place called the Lollards' Hole ; and 
with good reason, for many a saint of God 
has breathed his last beneath that white 
precipice, bearing witness against popish 
idolatry, midst flame and pitch ; many a 
grisly procession has advanced along that 
suburb, across the old bridge, towards the 
Lollards' Hole ; furious priests in front, a 
calm, pale martyr in the midst, a pitying 
multitude behind. It has had its martyrs, 
the venerable old town ! 

" Ah ! there is good blood in that old 
city, and in the whole circumjacent region 
of which it is the capital. The Angles 
possessed the land at an early period, which, 
however, they were eventually compelled to 
share with hordes of Danes and Northmen, 
who flocked hither across the sea to found 
hearthsteads on its fertile soil. The present 
race, a mixture of Angles and Danes, still 
preserve much which speaks strongly of their 
northern ancestry ; among them ye will find 
the light-brown hair of the North, the strong 
and burly forms of the North, many a wild 
superstition, aye, and many a wild name con- 
nected with the ancient history of the North 
and its sublime mythology ; the warm heart 
and the strong heart of the old Danes and 
Saxons still beat in those regions, and there 
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ye will find, if anywhere, old northern hospi- 
tality and kindness of manner, united with 
energy, perseverance, and dauntless intre- 
pidity ; better soldiers or mariners never 
bled in their country's battles than those 
nurtured in those regions, and within those 
old walls. It was yonder, to the west, that 
the great naval hero of Britain first saw 
the light ; he who annihilated the sea-pride 
of Spain, and dragged the humbled banner 
of France in triumph at his stern. He was 
born yonder, towards the west, and of him 
there is a glorious relic in that old town ; 
in its dark flint guildhouse, the roof of which 
you can just descry rising above that mass 
of buildings, in the upper hall of justice, is 
a species of glass shrine, in which the relic 
is to be seen ; a sword of curious workman- 
ship, the blade is of keen Toledan steel, 
the heft of ivory and mother-of-pearl. 'Tis 
the sword of Cordova, won in bloodiest fray 
ofif Saint Vincent's promontory, and pre- 
sented by Nelson to the old capital of the 
much-loved land of his birth. Yes, the 
proud Spaniard's sword is to be seen in 
yonder guildhouse, in the glass case affixed 
to the wall : many other relics has the good 
old town, but none prouder than the 
Spaniard's sword." 

Household Heath is the glory of Norwich. 
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I cross the old Bishop's Bridge, and toil 
up the hill leading to the heath. When I 
reach it I am amply repaid for the climbing, 
for the heath is in one of its loveliest moods ; 
the sun is brilliant, shining on the billows 
of gorse and the sea of bracken ; linnets 
and other birds are flitting from bush to 
bush, and twitting and chirping in the joy 
of the sunshine. Half a mile away in a little 
valley a column of smoke crawls lazily up 
from a camp-fire. Surely here are a party 
of the Petulengros, Borrow's gipsy friends ; 
anyhow, I do not want my illusion shattered, 
so I sit me down on a grassy hillock and 
survey the glorious city. 

I remember that Household Heath was 
not always so peaceful as I see it this 
morning. Time there was when twenty 
thousand men encamped here, Norfolk 
rustics mostly, armed with pikes, scythes and 
cudgels, such an army as France recruited 
from her streets in the bloody days of the 
revolution. And here was fought a degrad- 
ing and shameful battle between the King's 
army — mostly, 'tis true, composed of foreign 
adventurers — and the peasants of Norfolk, 
who sought bare justice at the hand of the 
King, and being denied, took up arms to 
enforce their rights. 

After murmurings and discontent, the 
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crisis came in the summer of 1549, and the 
men of Attleborough, Eccles and the dis- 
tricts round about Ely formed themselves 
into a rabble army and elected as their 
leader one Robert Kett, a tanner, who led 
his nondescript army through Norwich to 
this selfsame heath. Here the rebels — shall 
I call them? — encamped, and Kett took 
possession of the Earl of Surrey's mansion, 
and turned it into a jail, where he imprisoned 
all the gentry he could capture, including 
the mayor of the city, who was brought out 
and compelled to help at a court which Kett 
held under a tree, which he named the Oak 
of Reformation. 

Whilst the men camped on Mousehold 
Heath, and made occasional sallies into the 
city, plundering and committing various de- 
predations, Kett and his leaders prepared 
and sent a petition to the King, praying for 
reforms which were certainly reasonable. 

The King was apparently insulted ; how- 
ever, he promised to lay the grievances 
before his Parliament. But many of 
Kett's followers had tasted blood, as it 
were, and they continued their depreda- 
tions on a larger scale. A body of 
soldiers was sent by the Privy Council, under 
the Marquis of Northampton, but the rebels 
routed them. Realizing the magnitude of 
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the outbreak, the Council sent the Earl of 
Warwick, with a strong force of men and 
artillery, to Norwich. After some fighting, 
the rebels were driven back and forced to 
retreat to Dussyn's Dale on Mousehold. 
Here the great battle was fought, hopeless 
from the start for the rebels, for the artillery 
of the King's army demoralized them. But 
with desperation they fought on, until 
between 2,000 and 3,000 were slain, when 
they surrendered. Kett himself escaped, but 
was taken the next day at Swannington. 

He lay in the Tower for some time, and 
was then brought back to Norwich, and 
hanged from the castle wall. Several of 
the ringleaders were also executed, and fifty 
others were hanged, drawn and quartered 
in Norwich market-place. 

The Earl's army suffered severely, but — 
owing to superior arms — not to the same 
extent as Kett's men. In the register of 
burials in St. Simon's Church we find the 
following entry : — 

' Henry Wylby, of Middleton Hall, in the county of 

Warwick, esquire, 
Gyles ffoster, of Temple Balsall in the same county, 

esq., 
Thomas Lyusye [Lucy] , of Charlecoot, in the same 

county, esq., 
Lusomm, of besid North Hampton, esquire : 
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Thes 4 esquires weare slayne in the King's army on 
Mushold Heath, the Tewestaye being the xxvijtie 
daye of August, 1549, anno tertio Edwardi Sexti, 
and were all buryed in the chauncell of this church 
in one grave." 



CHAPTER XI 

Norwich has been called the Metropolis of 
Eastern England, but it has more abiding 
and more attractive claims to fame. I love 
that part of Norwich which reminds me of 
the time when Norwich was the second city 
in the kingdom, honoured by kings and 
knights. I love still more to think of it 
through its associations with men and 
women of art and literature. 

As I enter the city through the most 
charming of its suburbs — Thorpe Hamlet — 
memories come flocking to me of its former 
greatness and of the men who have im- 
pressed their name and fame on the pages 
of the world's history and who were either 
born or made their home in this lovely city. 

I think of the Paston Letters written from 
the Old Music House, near the site of the 
" Old Common Staithe." The grand old 
house is now an inn, but was formerly one 
of the ancient city mansions. In late 
Norman days it was the house of wealthy 
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Jews, from whom it was annexed by King 
John and given to Sir William de Valeres, 
and, after various vicissitudes, it became the 
property of the Pastons, who also possessed 
the adjoining property, where over a carved 
doorway is the legend " Princes Inn." This 
came from the house of the Pastons in 
Hungate, referred to in the Paston Letters. 
Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer 
and Recorder of Norwich, resided at the 
Old Music House. Its name comes from 
the fact that the city waits assembled there. 
This ancient street, in which stands the Old 
Music House, is haunted by historic 
memories. Next to the Old Barge Inn stood 
the house of the Boleyns, one of whose 
daughters was to become the ill-fated wife 
of Henry VIII. The Churches of St. 
Edward, St. Anne and St. Clement stood 
in this street in pre-Reformation times. In 
the Haymarket, on the site of the old Savings 
Bank, stood the residence of Sir Thomas 
Browne, the celebrated physician and author 
of Rellgio Medici and that most learned 
work Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Treatise 
on Vulgar Errors. He became an honorary 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and in 1671, when King Charles visited 
Norwich, he conferred upon Sir Thomas 
the honour of knighthood. On the wall 
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in Little Orford Street is a stone tablet 
inscribed : — 

This House is the site of the residence of 

Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., 

Author of Religio Medici^ Vulgar Errors^ 

and many other learned works. 

He lived here for about thirty-two years, 

and died in 1682. 

In the Diary of John Evelyn, the famous 
virtuoso, we find a delightfully quaint de- 
scription of Sir Thomas's house and garden : 
" A paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that 
of the best collection, especially medals, 
books, plants, and natural things." Sir 
Thomas took his guest " to see all the 
remarkable places of this ancient city, being 
one of the largest, and certainly, after 
London, the noblest of England ; for its 
venerable cathedral, number of stately 
churches, cleanness of the streets, and 
buildings of flint, so exquisitely headed and 
squared, as I was much astonished at. The 
suburbs are large, the prospects sweet, with 
other amenities, not omitting the flower 
gardens, in which all the inhabitants excel. 
The fabric of stuffs brings a vast trade to 
this populous town." 

But I am chiefly interested in Norwich 
on account of its Borrow associations. 
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Born in the county, at Dumpling Green, 
East Dereham, young George Borrow was 
educated at the Grammar School of this city. 

In I 8 I 6 Borrow's parents came to reside 
in a little house in King's Court, now called 
Borrow's Court. All Borrovians owe a debt 
of gratitude to Sir Peter Eade for his suc- 
cessful efforts in stimulating interest among 
Norwich folks in the " walking lord of 
gipsy-lore." He it was who caused the 
alteration in the name King's Court to 
Borrow's Court, and it was through his 
instrumentality that the tablet was affixed 
to the house showing that Borrow lived there, 
and this before Borrow had become a cult. 

Norwich at last recognizes that its associa- 
tion with Borrow is something to be proud 
of. The Lord Mayor of Norwich, Mr. 
Arthur Michael Samuel, has purchased 
Borrow's house in Willow Lane, and has 
generously presented it to Norwich to be 
used as a Borrow Museum. 

I find in a recent issue of a local 
newspaper :— 

" During the Borrow tenancy the house 
in the Willow Lane court was shaded by 
lofty poplars ; the ivy that covered its 
stuccoed front was stripped off in 1848, and 
the trees were felled in 1850. In Dr. 
Knapp's Life of Borrow, 1899, there is an 

15 
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excellent illustration of the Willow Lane 
house, also a very interesting plan of the 
ground floor, which gives a good idea of 
the accommodation. A comparatively recent 
visitor, quoted by Mr. Dutt in his George 
Borrow in East Anglla (i8g6), gave a de- 
tailed account of the house, which at the 
time of his visit was practically unchanged 
since the time when it was inhabited by 
the Borrow family. The then proprietor, 
Mr. D. Corper, had made few alterations, 
the principal one being the division of the 
house into two separate parts. ' This has 
been easily accomplished by the simple pro- 
cess of blocking up a door in the hall and 
forming another doorway in the front of the 
house. The peculiar plan of the building 
adapts itself to this arrangement, no other 
alteration being found necessary for the com- 
plete disconnection. On entering the front 
door, which has a picturesque antique 
porchway, access is gained to a fairly 
spacious hall, paved with tiles, from which 
ascends the main staircase of fine old oak. 
The door that is now closed opened into 
a commodious front room, with a large 
window facing the west. This contains some 
finely carved panelling in a good state of 
preservation, and was evidently the chief 
room in the house. ... A narrow and par- 
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ticularly tortuous staircase leads from the 
front room to the upper rooms at the back 
of the house, to which access cannot be 
gained by the main stairs. . . . All the 
rooms are panelled, but it is only the large 
rooms that contain any carving. . . . 
B'rom this secluded dwelling the hand- 
some wayward George was no doubt regu- 
larly taken by his God-fearing parents to 
the neighbouring parish church of St. Giles', 
and we can fancy the queer boy trudging 
to the Grammar School, then controlled by 
Dr. Valpy. As a matter of course, young 
Borrow indulged in various escapades, for 
one of which he received a well-deserved 
thrashing, hoisted on the back of James 
Martineau, afterwards to become so dis- 
tinguished a theologian." 

I get farther back than the days of Borrow 
as I stand outside the Guildhall and re- 
member that this grand piece of antiquity 
dates from 1407. Did time permit I would 
visit that dark Guildhall Crypt, wherein 
Thomas Bilney lay after he was condemned 
to be burned at Lollards' Pit, which execu- 
tion was carried out on August 19, 1531. 
I have just time to peep into the Council 
Chambers, where, in 1578, Queen Elizabeth 
was entertained at dinner and was attended 
by much pomp and pageantry. In a glass 
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case is the sword of the Spanish Admiral 
Don Xavier Francisco Winthuysen, who 
was killed in the battle of St. Vincent. With 
the sword is a letter from Nelson, written 
from H.M.S. Irresistible, off Lisbon, in 
1797, to the Mayor of Norwich. The letter 
tells how the sword came into the posses- 
sion of the great admiral. Nelson presented 
the sword to Norwich to mark his affection 
for his native county. 

On the walls are many portraits of 
interest, chief among them being one of 
" Old Crome," of whom Borrow wrote : 
" The little dark man with the brown coat 
and the top-boots whose name will one day 
be considered the chief ornament of the old 
town, and whose works will at no distant 
period rank amongst the proudest pictures 
of England — and England against the 
world." 

Another is of Archbishop Parker, the first 
post-Reformation Archbishop, and others of 
" the greatest Master of English Law," 
Chief Justice Coke ; Sir Thomas White, 
who became Lord Mayor of London ; and 
numerous Mayors of Norwich and Recorders 
of the city. 

A short walk brings me to St. Andrew's 
Hall, a magnificent relic of the Norwich 
friars. This ancient pile has had an event- 
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ful history, on which I have not space to 
dwell. It has been the scene of many civic 
feasts. One was given by the Mayor, 
William Mingay, in 1561, to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lords Howard and Willoughby, and 
other noble guests. The speech made by 
John Martin, a wealthy citizen, is inter- 
esting : — 

Maister Mayor of Norwich, an it 
please your Worship, you have feasted 
us like a king. God bless the Queen's 
Grace. We have fed plentifully, and now, 
whilom I can speak plain English, I heartily 
thank you, Maister Mayor ; and so do we 
all. Answer, boys, answer. Your beer is 
pleasant and potent, and will soon catch us 
by the caput, and stop our manners : And 
so, huzza for the Queen's Majesty's Grace, 
and all her bonny brow'd Dames of Honour. 
Huzza for Maister Mayor and our good 
Dame Mayoress, his Noble Grace, there he 
is, God bless him, and all his jolly com- 
pany. To all our friends round country, 
who have a penny in their purse, and an 
English heart in their bodies, to keep out 
Spanish Dons, and Papists with their faggots 
to burn our whiskers. Shove it about, twirl 
your cap cases, handle your jugs, and huzza 
for Maister Mayor, and his brethren, their 
worships." 
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Of the cathedral and castle so much has 
been written that anything I might say would 
only be in the nature of repetition, and to 
either a whole book would do less than 
justice. 

Even if Norwich was not possessed of 
its glorious cathedral, St. Peter's, Mancroft, 
would have served. It is a magnificent 
example of the Perpendicular Gothic, and 
its beautiful tower in many respects rivals 
that of the cathedral. But to me the glory 
of Norwich is neither its cathedral, its 
churches, nor its castle, but its gorse-clad 
heath — beautiful Mousehold. 

I have so many times wandered in the 
haunts of Borrow, and other Norwich cele- 
brities, that to-day I am disinclined to stay 
in the city, and besides : " There's night and 
day, brother, both sweet things ; sun, moon, 
and stars, brother, all sweet things ; there's 
likewise a wind on the heath." I am 
desirous of enjoying the sweet things away 
from the city. 
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CHAPTER XII 

I HAD Started out with the intention of going 
right up the coast to Cromer and Hunstan- 
ton, but already the summer is past and 
autumn is come, and though I would fain 
stay among the falling leaves and the glory 
of autumnal tints in Norfolk, I find my 
thoughts turning towards Fleet Street ; I 
hear the busy hum of men and the call of 
the City. 

After leaving Norwich, I take the road 
to East Dereham. This village has played 
an important part in the literary history of 
East Anglia. Here it was that George 
Borrow first saw the light of day : " On 

an evening of July, in the year 1 8 , at 

East D , a beautiful little town in a 

certain district of East Anglia, I first saw 
the light." 

In Chapter III of Lavengro Borrow 
gives us a snapshot of East Dereham. It 
will be remembered that Cowper spent the 
last years of his life here— years of melan- 
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choly and woe mostly— and now lies buried 
in the church. Borrow, in describing 
Dereham, makes sympathetic reference to 
Cowper : — 

" I love to thinlc on thee, pretty, quiet 

D , thou pattern of an English country 

town, with thy clean but narrow streets 
branching out from thy modest market-place, 
with thine old-fashioned houses, with here 
and there a roof of venerable thatch, with 
thy one half -aristocratic mansion, where re- 
sided thy Lady Bountiful — she, the generous 
and kind, who loved to visit the sick, lean- 
ing on her gold-headed cane, whilst the 
sleek old footman walked at a respectful 

distance behind. Pretty, quiet D , with 

thy venerable church, in which moulder the 
mortal remains of England's sweetest and 
most pious bard. 

" Yes, pretty D , I could always love 

thee, were it but for the sake of him who 
sleeps beneath the marble slab in yonder 
quiet chancel. It was within thee that the 
long-oppressed bosom heaved its last sigh 
and the crushed and gentle spirit escaped 
from a world in which it had known naught 
but sorrow. Sorrow, do I say? 'How 
faint a word to express the misery of that 
bruised reed ! misery so dark that a blind 
worm like myself is occasionally tempted to 
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exclaim : ' Better had the world never been 
created than that one so kind, so harmless, 
and so mild should have undergone such 
intolerable woe I ' But it is over now, for, 
as there is an end of joy, so has affliction 
its termination. Doubtless the All-wise did 
not afflict him without a cause : who knows 
but within that unhappy frame lurked vicious 
seeds which the sunbeams of joy and pros- 
perity might have called into life and vigour ? 
Perhaps the withering blasts of misery 
nipped that which otherwise might have 
terminated in fruit noxious and lamentable. 
But peace to the unhappy one I He is gone 
to his rest ; the deathlike face is no lunger 
occasionally seen timidly and mournfully 
looking for a moment through the window- 
pane upon thy market-place, quiet and pretty 

D ; the hind hi thy neighbourhood no 

longer at evening-fall views, and starts as 
he views, the dark lathy figure moving 
beneath the hazels and alders of shadowy 
lanes, or by the side of murmuring trout 
streams ; and no longer at early dawn does 
the sexton of the old church reverently doff 
his hat as, supported by some kind friend, 
the death-stricken creature totters along the 
church path to that mouldering edifice with 
the low roof, inclosing a spring of sanatory 
waters, built and devoted to some saint— 
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if the legend over the door be true— by the 
daughter of an East AngUan king." 

One of those sudden changes in the 
weather for which our cUmate is notorious 
seemed to bring summer back, and tempted 
me to go farther north instead of southwards 
as I had intended. It is a glorious road 
for cycling right from Norwich through 
Dereham, and on to the little village of 
Necton, where I turn due north on the 
Fakenham road, determined to visit the scene 
of the famous Fakenham ghost, and then 
farther north still to Burnham Thorpe, 
where was born East Anglian's greatest 
hero, and the most famous seaman in all 
history. Lord Nelson. 

But Dereham holds me for two days, and 
I fain would stay longer, for the town— shall 
I call it ? — is full of interest and associa- 
tions. The church, with its massive square 
tower and detached bell-tower, bears many 
evidences of antiquity ; but its chief claim 
to notice is the fact that it contains the ashes 
of Cowper. The church owes its founda- 
tion to Withburga, daughter of Anna, King 
of the East Angles, in the seventh century. 
There are many legends in connection with 
this saintly maiden. After a life devoted 
to the amelioration of the people in the 
district, she founded a nunnery at Dereham, 
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and herself became its abbess. She died 
in 654, and was buried in the nunnery 
burial-ground. Some years later it was de- 
cided to remove the body into the nunnery 
church. The grave was opened, and, to the 
amazement of everybody, it was found to 
be miraculously preserved. After removal 
to the church, many miracles were Avrought 
through it, and its fame spread throughout 
the land ; for three centuries the relic 
brought pilgrims to worship at the shrine 
of St. Withburga. An abbot of Ely, how- 
ever, coveted the sacred relic, and failing 
to get possession of it, he plotted with some 
monks to steal it. The plot was duly carried 
out, and in 974 the body was taken 
to Ely and interred by the side of King 
Anna's three other daughters in the Abbey 
church. The good people of Dereham were 
greatly incensed, but could do nothing to 
obtain repossession of the relic. As if to 
compensate them for their loss, it is said that 
from the grave in the nunnery churchyard 
a spring of water issued which possessed 
miraculous healing properties. 

The ruins of the tomb, bearing a suitable 
inscription, may still be seen in Dereheim 
churchyard. 

Borrow was born in the little hamlet 
adjoining Dereham known as Dumpling 
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Green, and Cowper spent the last years of his 
life in a house which stood in the market- 
place, opposite the statue of Coke of Norfolk, 
the most famous of all agriculturists. 

The country along the main road to 
S waff ham I find very charming. The dis- 
trict is part of the Arcady of Dr. Jessopp, 
and all East Anglians and others who have 
not read his Arcady have missed reading 
one of the most interesting and idyllic 
descriptions of this neighbourhood that have 
ever been penned. Dr. Jessopp discovered 
what I have found in all parts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, that the villagers still cling to 
an inherited belief in the supernatural, and 
in " charms " and " cures." To the ordinary 
tourist or " tripper " the rural folk are as 
close as an oyster, but under the tongue- 
loosening effect of a cup of tea and a tactful 
sympathy one may to-day glean a rich 
harvest of folklore. Many strange stories 
have I heard in the sanded parlours of 
village inns — stories that have made me fear- 
ful of the country roads. But it is mostly 
a belief in " charms " and " cures " that 
survives to-day. 

The Norfolk cottagers can give you, if 
they will, a score of " charms," each and all 
of which are as potent as the most infallible 
patent medicine ever advertised. Viper's- 
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oil — now very scarce, owing to the rarity 
of vipers in Norfolk — obtained by " killing " 
the viper before noon and allowing it to 
" die " as the sun sets (it will not die before 
that time, even though you cut it into one- 
inch lengths I). After it is quite dead it 
has to be suspended in front of a fire, and 
the oil must be caught in a cup. Sometimes 
as soon as the " dead " viper feels the heat 
of the fire it " shoots out " four feet, similar 
to the feet of a lizard. I was also shown 
a " charm " which had completely cured an 
old man of rheumatism. It was a pouch 
made out of an old glove, and it contained 
two dried left feet of a mole which had been 
caught when the sun was rising. This was 
a " cure " for the left side only ; for the 
right side the two right feet must be 
obtained and the mole caught at sun- 
set. Another " charm " of much efficacy 
is a " hopping " toad, which must be caught 
alive and shut in an air-tight box, and 
allowed to waste to death. 

Horse-chestnuts are an excellent cure for 
rheumatism, if due regard is paid to the 
gathering of them. They must be taken 
from the tree by children who have never 
known a twinge of rheumatism, between 
September 29th and October 12th. The 
chestnuts so obtained must be threaded with 
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a red-hot needle that has never touched grey 
yarn. The necklace thus made is a sure 
" charm " against any form of rheumatism, 
if worn constantly around the neck, next 
to the skin. 

A cure for hiccough is to stoop, without 
bending the knees and holding the breath, 
whilst the sign of the cross is made on the 
tip of one's shoe or boot. 

For ague it is necessary to go to a stile 
and drive a nail into the part where foot- 
passengers will pass over ; the first person 
who gets over the stile will catch your ague 
and you will be free. 

To swallow a spider or its web when 
placed in a small piece of apple is an 
acknowledged cure for the ague. Miss 
Strickland heretically mentions an instance 
of its being tried in vain ; but its failure 
excited great astonishment : " As true as 
I'm alive, he " (the ague) " neither minded 
pepper and gin taken fasting on a Friday 
morning, nor black-bottle spiders made into 
pills with fresh butter." 

The patient should take a handful of salt 
and bury it in the ground, and as the salt 
dissolves the patient will recover from the 
ague. Or the patient should gather some 
teazles from the hedgerows and carry them 
about his person, 
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There was formerly a man in this district 
who " charmed " away the ague by pro- 
nouncing, or rather muttering, over each 
child a verse of Holy Scripture, taken, it 
was believed, from the Gospel of St. John. 

To prevent swelling from a thorn:— 

" Christ was of a Virgin born, 
And crowned was with a crown of thorns ; 
He did neither swell nor rebel, 
And I hope this never will." 

At the same time let the middle finger 
of the right hand keep in motion round the 
thorn, and at the end of the words, three 
times repeated, touch it every time with the 
tip of your finger, and with God's blessing 
you will find no further trouble. 

To extract a thorn from the flesh:— 

" Jesus of a maid was born, 
He was pricked with nails and thorn ; 
Neither blains nor boils did fetch at the bone, 
No more shall this, by Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Lord bless what I have said. Amen. 

So be it unto thee as I have said." 

To stop bleeding from arteries cut or 
bruised.— Re]iea.t these words three times, 
desiring the blessing of God :— ; 

" Stand fast ; he as Christ did 
When He was crucified upon the cross : 
Blood, remain up in the veins, 
As Christ's did in all His pains ! " 
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To cure bleeding of the nose. — Wear a 
skein of scarlet silk round the neck, tied 
with nine knots down the front. If the 
patient is a male, the silk should be put 
on and the knots tied by a female, and vice 
versa. 

To cure toothache. — Always dress and un- 
dress the left leg and foot before the right 
one. A Mr. Rayson, writing in the East 
Anglian, says that he has known this habit 
adopted and continued through life. 

The Rev. Hugh Pigot, late of Hadleigh, 
says : " There was one old woman, of very 
witch-like appearance, who was supposed to 
have great skill in curing burns. She pre- 
pared a kind of ointment, and when a patient 
applied to her she placed some of it upon 
the part affected, then made the sign of 
the cross over it, and muttered certain 
mysterious words, which she would not dis- 
close to any one." After many inquiries 
with the view of ascertaining what were the 
words employed on those occasions, the 
reverend gentleman heard from a man the 
following curious formula, the words of 
which must be repeated three times : — 

"There were two angels came from the north, 
One brought fire, the other brought frost ; 
Come out fire, go in frost, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 
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There are many variations of this charm, 
but in substance the above is correct. 

There are many persons who profess to 
be able to cure warts, or " writs," as they 
are called, by passing the hand over them 
and muttering at the same time some 
mysterious word. The operator takes care 
to ensure his credit against mishaps, for as 
a necessary condition of success he must be 
told the exact number of warts on the person 
of the applicant for a cure. If, there- 
fore, the remedy fails, he attributes the 
failure to his having been kept in ignorance 
of the real number of warts. 

If persons have any scruple against con- 
sulting such accredited professors of the 
healing art, they may get rid of their warts 
in other ways. Thus, let the patient steal 
(it must be stolen, or it will have no efficacy) 
a piece of beef and bury it in the ground, 
and then as the beef decays the warts will 
gradually die away. Or, go to an ash-tree, 
which has its " keys " — that is, husks with 
seeds upon it — cut the initial letter both of 
your Christian and surname on the bark, 
count the exact number of your warts, and 
cut as many notches in addition to the letters 
as you have warts, and then as the bark 
grows up your warts will go away. Or, 
take the froth of new beer, apply it to your 

16 
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warts when no one sees you (for secrecy 
is absolutely necessary) ; do not wipe it 
away, but let it work off of itself, for three 
mornings, and your warts will disappear. 
Or, gather a green sloe, rub it on your warts, 
then throw it over your left shoulder, and 
you will soon be free from them. 

To hang a flint with a hole in it over 
the head of your bed is a preservative against 
the nightmare. 

Another remedy is, before you go to bed, 
place your shoes carefully by the bedside 
" coming and going " — that is, with the heel 
of one pointing in the direction of the toe 
of the other — and then you will be sure to 
sleep quietly and well. 

To cure, or rather to prevent, cramp, take 
the small bone of a leg of mutton and carry 
it always about with you in your pocket. 
Or, wear a ring made out of an old coffin- 
handle on one of your fingers. The parish 
clerks have been known to preserve the old 
coffin -handles found in churchyards for the 
purpose of making cramp rings. 

At Necton, a pretty but uninteresting 
village, I turn off to the right, and, passing 
through several peaceful hamlets, I reach 
Fakenham. However, here I find little to 
interest me ; the people seem never to have 
heard of the " ghost " for which their village 
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is famed ; and when I related the story to 
a yokel at the inn he said : " It must a bin 
afore my time," as he " hadn't heard nuffin 
aboot no donkey." Surely this is the Faken- 
ham of the stupid ghost story which I 
read when at school, or is there another 
Fakenham with which the story is con- 
nected ? 

Somewhat dispirited, I make my way 
across country towards Nelson's birthplace, 
Burnham Thorpe. I find a most picturesque 
and charming village, and added to its 
natural charm is a strange feeling of patriotic 
exultation that takes possession of me as I 
stand outside the rectory wherein the great 
admiral was born in 1758. Round about 
me is the country where he played as a 
boy. There is an almost oppressive still- 
ness about me as I sit down and gaze at 
the ancient rectory. I feel that at any 
moment the door may open and the shade 
of Nelson pass out. Scene after scene passes 
before me : The youth, somewhat frail and 
far from strong, going off to join the Navy 
when twelve years of age. I see him gain- 
ing rapid promotion ; I see him after Calvi 
with but one eye, and again distinguishing 
himself at Cape St. Vincent ; then he comes 
from Santa Cruz with his right arm missing. 
I see him again at the battle of the Nile, 
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and at Copenhagen, and at Cape Trafalgar. 
I see him as the nation's hero ; but more 
often do I see him in company with Lord 
and Lady Hamihon, and I see the neglected 
and publicly humiliated Lady Nelson. What 
a strange, almost unaccountable, love story 
it is I 

Nelson was not one man, but two men. 
His life was not one life, but two lives. 
Nelson, the victorious seaman, the hero of 
a hundred fights, the idol of the people, the 
pride of his country. In this character he 
is the honourable friend, the faithful 
husband, the man of godly epigrams and 
heroic actions, the man whose proud boast 
of early years was, " There is no action in 
my whole life but what is honourable " ; 
the man whose courage and resolution, even 
dash, was guided by clear and accurate per- 
ceptions ; a man with a strong conscious 
faith in God and his country. 

And the other Nelson — the Nelson of 
moral deterioration. When he reached the 
height of his glory his success seemed to 
assail his moral fibre with as successful a 
series of victories as the hero himself accom- 
plished on the sea. " The attainment of 
glory, exceeding even his own great aspira- 
tions, coincides with dereliction from the 
plain rules of honour between friends, and 
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with public humiliation to his wife which 
he allowed himself to inflict, notwithstand- 
ing that he admitted her claims to his defer- 
ential consideration to be unbroken. In this 
contrast of the hero and the patriot with 
the degradation of the man lie the tragedy 
and the misery of Nelson's story. And this, 
too, was incurred on behalf of a woman 
whose reputation and conduct were such that 
no shred of dignity could attach to an in- 
fatuation as doting as it was blamable. The 
pitiful inadequacy of the temptation to the 
ruin it caused invests with a kind of prophecy 
the words he had written to his betrothed 
in the hey-day of courtship : " These, I trust, 
will ever be my sentiments ; if they are 
not, I do verily believe it will be my lolly 
that occasions it." 

The lovely Emma, who seemed to cast 
a spell on all men who came into contact 
with her, soon had Nelson in her toils. Not 
that she was designing, but rather was it 
her nature. Compared to her. Lord 
Hamilton was an old man, and she in 
the flush and vigour of youth. Nelson was 
a hero and a sailor, and also youthful ; he 
was married, but childless, and he was 
fascinated by the wondrous grace of the 
matchless Emma. Nelson, of gentle birth 
and blood, was made the uncomplaining 
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object of such undignified exhibitions as one 
might have expected from a lower-deck sea- 
man and his promiscuous sweetheart. Here 
is a picture of the time : On September 22, 
1798, the flagship anchored at Naples, after 
the battle of the Nile ; she was battle - 
battered, crippled, her foremast carried away 
by a squall, but glorious. 

" The news of the victory had been 
brought three weeks before by the Mutine 
on September ist. The Court party had 
gone wild with joy, in which the populace, 
naturally hostile to the French, had joined. 
. . . Captain Capel, who commanded the 
brig, with Lieutenant Hoste, who was to 
succeed him when he departed with the dis- 
patches for England, had been at once 
taken to Court and presented. When they 
left the palace they were met by Lady 
Hamilton, who made them get into her 
carriage, and, with characteristic bad taste 
and love of notoriety, paraded them until 
dark through the streets of this neutral 
capital, she wearing a bandeau round her 
forehead with the words, ' Nelson and 
Victory." " 

Emtoa Hamilton was at this time thirty- 
three years of age, and her husband, Lord 
Hamilton, was sixty-eight. She was born 
in Cheshire of desperately poor parents. 
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named Lyon. She somehow found her way 
to London when a mere child, being very 
beautiful and possessing much charm of 
manner. Being quite inexperienced, and 
without a shred of moral character, she fell, 
and was for a time abandoned, until the 
nephew of Sir Wihiam Hamilton, Mr. 
Charles Greville, befriended her, and the two 
lived together for four years. Her conduct 
with Greville appears to have been well- 
nigh exemplary ; he took considerable pains 
with her training, and had her educated, and 
she became fondly in love with him. I have 
not time to dwell upon the intrigue by which 
the separation was brought about. Greville's 
comparative poverty made it essential that 
he should marry. Sir William Hamilton, 
upon the death of his first wife, came to 
England and met Amy Lyon, who was living 
under the name of Emma Hart at a house 
provided by Greville. It was arranged that 
she should go to "Naples and live there under 
Sir William Hamilton's care, being told that 
Greville would join her in a few months. 
This he never intended to do, and after many 
letters and threats, she discovered that he 
never intended to come to her. 

Her matchless beauty and charm deeply 
impressed Lord Hamilton, and she had made 
herself indispensable to him. In Septem- 
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ber, I 79 1, they came to England and were 
married. I have already mentioned the time 
of the beginning of the Nelson intrigue. 
Nelson was not for long able to withstand 
the flattery and attention of so beautiful a 
woman — a woman as consummate in art as 
she was daring in intrigue — and he fell a 
prey to her wiles. Honour, wife, reputa- 
tion went by the board, and, as Captain 
A. T. Mahan says in his Life of Nelson : 
"... nor could a woman of innate nobility 
of character have dragged a man of Nelson's 
masculine renown about England and the 
Continent till he was the mock of all 
beholders." 

Nelson's life at Merton with Lord and 
Lady Hamilton is an extraordinary instance 
of husband, wife, and lover living peacefully 
under one roof. The little house is Nelson's, 
found and bought for him by the shrewd 
business woman. Lady Hamilton. Nelson 
stipulates that everything in the house is to 
be his " to a book or a cook," " to a pair 
of sheets, towels, etc. " ; and he writes to 
Lady Hamilton : " You are to be, recollect. 
Lady Paramount of all the territories and 
waters of Merton, and we are 1.0 be all your 
guests, and to obey all lawful commands." 

So this house was purchased, the only 
home of his own in England that Nelson 
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ever owned ; and here, doubtless, passed the 
happiest hours of his hfe ; and from here he 
set out to fight his last immortal battle. 

It appears evident, from a dignified but 
pathetic letter that Lord Hamilton wrote to 
his wife during their residence at Merton, 
that, though the conditions of this strange 
partnership were trying for him — mostly, no 
doubt, financially — he was not aware that 
the relations of Nelson and his wife were 
guilty towards himself. He says, somewhat 
pathetically : " I have no complaint to make, 
but I feel that the whole attention of my 
wife is given to Ld. N. and his interests at 
Merton. I well know the purity of Ld. 
N.'s friendship for Emma and me, and I 
know how very uncomfortable it would make 
his lordship, our best friend, if a separation 
should take place." 

And so the unworthy intrigue continued 
until Sir William's death in April, 1803. 
What would have happened then we can 
only surmise had not the outbreak of war 
necessitated Nelson's departure. 

When in August, 1805, he returned to 
this country for the last time he was so de- 
servedly the idolized victor, and the object 
of overwhelming devotion, that all the voices 
of censure and calumny were rightly hushed, 
and nothing could sully the hero's name. 
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This time atoned for much ; the nobiUty 
of the man, his self-sacrifice, the heroic 
aspiration of his speeches, his brilliant ex- 
ploits and patient endurance of his last two 
years threw over him and his a halo in 
the glory of which' much that had been was 
forgotten. 

" Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, 
Hardy; take care of poor Lady Hamilton. 
Kiss me, Hardy." To Dr. Scott he said : 
" Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton, 
Horatio, as a legacy to my country— never 
forget Horatio." His beloved Emma and 
his country were his last concern. 

The shadows are lengthening around the 
old rectory as I take my departure, and I 
know that darkness will have fallen ere I 
reach the end of my journey northwards, the 
quaint, dull little town of Wells, from whence 
I will make the journey back to London 
in a day ; indeed, I would not go to Wells 
could I get a train at a nearer point, for the 
town has few attractions, and the road is 
a lonely one, bordered by ooze flats, over 
which the will-o'-the-wisp hovers, giving rise 
to numerous ghost stories, of a kind certainly 
more interesting than the very tame one of 
which Fakenham is supposed to boast. 

It is too late for me to see much of Wells 
when I arrive there, and in the morning I 
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find it still the quiet, monotonous little town 
that I remembered it to have been twenty 
years ago when I visited it as a lad. It is 
a nondescript place, half maritime and half 
inland. The wide oozy marshes that stretch 
between the town and the sea are inexpres- 
sibly dreary, and it seems quite impossible 
now that the tide is out that the ships that 
are loading at the wharves can possibly reach 
the ocean. However, if Wells is not par- 
ticularly attractive, the imtnediate neighbour- 
hood is full of interest ; a few miles south 
is VValsingham, with the ruins of its once 
famous shrine ; close by is Langham, the 
home for many years of Captain Marryat. 
On my way from Burnham Thorpe I pass 
near the Earl of Leicester's Holkham estate, 
famous as the desert that Coke of Norfolk 
made to blossom as the rose. 

Twenty odd miles east is Cromer and 
Poppyland with all its charms ; indeed, I 
am now in the most interesting as well as 
the most picturesque part of Norfolk, and 
were the summer not gone, and London not 
calling, I would be content to stay here and 
spend the happy weeks in exploring so 
fascinating a district. 

And so back to smoke, away from the 
flowers and the sweet scents and sounds of 
East Anglia, with but a very narrow strip 
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explored and so large an area left unvisited. 
My intentions were to cycle quietly back to 
West Norfolk and Suffolk, through Swaffham, 
with its church, which was built, so I am 
told, by a tinker named John Chapman, who, 
in obedience to a dream, went to London 
Bridge, where he met a man who told him 
that he had also dreamed that a man in 
Swaffham, at Norfolk, had a tree in his 
garden, under which was buried a pot of 
money. John Chapman returned with all 
speed to Swaffham, and digged under a 
tree in his garden and found a large pot 
filled with coins of great value. 

I also am sorry to miss Thetford, with 
its store of historical and archaeological 
interest, and Bury St. Edmunds, in many 
respects the most interesting, and certainly 
the most historic, town in East Anglia. 

Near Bury St. Edmunds is a small village 
called Honington, where, in 1776, Robert 
Bloomfield was born. His father was a 
tailor, and died while the poet was a child, 
and at eleven years of age he was placed 
with his uncle, a struggling farmer, with 
whom it was intended that he should learn 
farming ; but, being too diminutive for farm 
labour, he was sent to London to learn the 
trade of a shoemaker. However, his country 
training supplied material for his Farmers 
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Boy, and gave a rugged reality to his 
writings. After the manuscript of The 
Farmer's Boy had been rejected by many 
London editors, young Bloomfield showed it 
to a Captain Lofft, a Suffollc literary lawyer 
and squire. He recognized its originality 
and rough beauty. He introduced it to the 
world, and the work straightway became 
popular, being translated into French, 
Italian, and parts of it even into Latin. 
No less than 26,000 copies were sold in 
less than three years. Other works by 
Bloomfield which gained more or less notice 
are Rural Tales, The Banks of the Wye, 
The Soldier s Home, which Christopher 
North described as no whit inferior to 
Burns's Soldier's Return, and May-day with 
the Mussles. He took to many occupations, 
among others the making of /Eolian harps 
and bookselling, but was notably unfortu- 
nate. The latter part of his life, when half 
blind and suffering from intense irritability 
wellnigh to madness, was spent at Shefford, 
in Bedfordshire. For the works of Bloom- 
field FitzGerald had much admiration, but 
his friend Charles Lamb found The 
Farmer's Boy unappetizing. 

I particularly desired also to visit Stoke, 
near Clare, chiefly because it was the home 
of the picturesque miser Sir Harvey Elwes. 
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iHe was the most perfect picture of human 
misery that ever existed. He succeeded Sir 
Jervaise Elwes, a generous and well-disposed 
gentleman, who had " lived beyond his 
means," and had in consequence so 
burthened the estates that when Sir Harvey 
inherited the property he found himself 
nominally possessed of some thousands a 
year, but really with an income of one 
hundred pounds per annum. On his arrival 
at the family seat, at Stoke, Sir Harvey de- 
clared that he would never " leave it till 
he had entirely cleared the paternal estate " ; 
and he lived to do it, and to realize above 
one hundred thousand pounds in addition. 

The miserly disposition was constitutional 
in Sir Harvey. In his youth he was con- 
sidered likely to become a victim to that 
great English malady consumption, and was 
even given over as lost. He did not, how- 
ever, lose his life, but he lost his constitu- 
tion and power of enjoyment. Yet, strange 
to say, his penurious mode of living and 
irregular habits sustained him to a patri- 
archal age. His passions were as dormant 
as his constitution. He was timid, shy and 
diffident in the extreme ; of a thin, spare 
habit of body, and without a friend on 
earth. He had no acquaintances, possessed 
no books, had no desire for reading, and. 
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in fact, for more than sixty years lived 
almost alone. With the true avaricious 
spirit, he loved to see and handle his gold ; 
the hoarding up and the counting of his 
money was his delight — the ringing of his 
guineas his greatest joy. The next to that 
was partridge-setting, at which he was so 
great an adept that he and his man have 
been known to take five hundred brace of 
birds in one season ! Sir Harvey's house- 
hold consisted of one man and two maids, 
and they, as well as himself, nearly lived 
upon partridges and fish from' his own ponds. 
What they could not eat he turned out 
again, as he never gave anything away. 

On his removal into Suffolk Mr. Elwes 
first began to keep foxhounds, and his stable 
of hunters was, at that time, considered the 
best in the kingdom. This was the only 
instance of his ever sacrificing money to 
pleasure ; but even here everything was 
managed in the most frugal manner. His 
huntsman led by no means an idle life : he 
rose at four every morning, and, after milk- 
ing the cows, prepared breakfast for his 
master and any friends he might happen to 
have with him ; then, slipping on a green 
coat, he hurried into the stable, saddled the 
horses, got the hounds out of the kennel, 
and away they went into the field. After 
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the fatigues of hunting, he refreshed him- 
self by rubbing down two or three horses 
as quickly as possible ; then, running into 
the house, he would lay the cloth and wait 
at dinner. This business being dispatched, 
he again hurried into the stables to feed 
the horses, and the evening was diversified 
with an interlude of the cows again to milk, 
the dogs to feed, and eight horses to litter 
down for the night. It may, perhaps, appear 
extraordinary that this man should live in 
his place some years, though his master often 
used to call him an idle dog, and say the 
rascal wanted to be paid for doing nothing. 
Thus the whole fox-hunting establishment 
of Mr. Elwes — huntsman, dogs, and horses 
— did not cost him £300 a year. In the 
summer the dogs always passed their 
lives with the different tenants, where 
they had more meat and less work, and 
were collected together a few days before 
the season began. 

While he kept hounds, which was for a 
period of nearly fourteen years, Mr. Elwes 
resided almost entirely at Stoke, in Suffolk. 
He sometimes made excursions to New- 
market, but never engaged on the turf. A 
kindness which he performed on one of 
these occasions ought not to pass unnoticed. 
Lord Abingdon, who was slightly known to 
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him, in Berkshire, had made a match for 
£7,000, which it was supposed he would be 
obhg;d to forfeit, from inabihty to produce 
the sum, though the odds were greatly in 
his favour. Unasked and unsolicited, Mr. 
Elwes made him an offer of the money, 
which he accepted, and won his engagement. 
On the day when this match was to take 
place a clergyman agreed to accompany Mr. 
Elwes to see the issue of it. They went 
on horseback ; and as they were to set off 
at seven in the morning, the gentleman took 
no refreshment, imagining that they were 
to breakfast at Newmarket. About eleven 
they reached that place, where Mr. Elwes 
was occupied in inquiries and conversation 
till twelve, when the match was decided in 
favour of Lord Abingdon. 'His companion 
now expected they should move off to the 
town to take some breakfast, but Elwes still 
continued to ride about. The hour of four 
at length arrived, at which time the gentle- 
man became so impatient that he mentioned 
something of the keen air of Newmarket 
Heath and the comforts of a good dinner. 
" Very true," said old Elwes—" very true. 
So here do as I do," at the same time offer- 
ing him from his greatcoat pocket a piece of 
an old crushed pancake, which he said he 
had brought from his house at Marcham 

17 
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two months before, but that it was as good 
as new. It was nine in the evening before 
they reached home, when the gentleman was 
so fatigued that he could think of no re- 
freshment but rest ; and Elwes, who in the 
morning had risked £7,000, went to bed 
happy in the reflection that he had saved 
three shillings. 

But I realize that these and other places 
of surpassing interest must await another 
pilgrimage, for already I hear the ceaseless 
throb of the city's traffic, and I realize that 
the glorious days of my journeyings in East 
Anglia are a thing of the past : the country 
of delight reposes behind me like the 
Hesperides. 
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